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A few cursory remarks on my journey from La Rochelle to Mar- 
seilles might present some novelty, if not interest or instruction, since 
the travellers, who visit France, seldom or ever adopt this route; 
therefore, very little is known of the provinces through which I have 
just passed. ‘‘ Les hommes sont des moutons,” said La Bruyére; if 
one takes a highway, or jumps over a fence, there all they go. Our 
countrymen are no exception to the rule, as I judge by those I meet on 
my journey. Wishing to see a greater variety, if not to be a better 
observer, than any of these travelling moutons, I selected for myself 
an itinerary, which embraced a route through Le Midi de la France, 
properly so called, from West to East, crossing those fertile regions 
which constituted the most flourishing colony the Romans had in Gaul; 
which Cresus, Julius Cesar, and other warriors, delighted to inhabit, for 
the mildness of its climate, the richness of its scenery, and the fertility of 
its soil, and which they embellished with vast and splendid monuments. 
Some ruins, more or less preserved, only remain, having escaped the 
destructive hand of time, and the still more devastating bigotry of the 
Saracens, and crusaders. 

La Rochelle, my point of departure on this journey, is an ancient 
city, celebrated both in the annals of France and England, for its famous 
siege by the Duke of Richelieu. There is nothing modern which is very 
remarkable in this town; for, as to its port, Vauban’s fortifications, and 
other such things, they are too commonpiace to merit even a passing 
observation; but there are many historical recollections of great inte- 
rest. The old Hotel de Ville is a remarkable and very ancient Gothic 
pile. This is the very place in which the Council was held during 
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the siege of this city by the Duke of Richelieu; and here, during the 
deliberations of its authorities, when the besieged met to provide means 
for defence, being at the last extremity, when a proposition was made 
to surrender, the energetic and determined Mayor of La Rochelle, drew 
his dagger from his belt, and struck with its point three tremendous 
blows on the marble table, which stood before him, with such fury and 
strength, that he left two deep furrows in the table, saying, at the same 
time, that such should be the fate of him who should again propose to 
surrender. ‘This table is yet extant, and I had the pleasure of leaning 
on its cold marble stone, and of passing my fingers over the indenta- 
tions made by this historical dagger. I could not help saying to my- 
self; ‘‘thine, bold Huguenot! was the pen, that wrote the strongest 
and deepest page of the history of France; hands like thine are alone 
worthy of holding the Burin.” 

From one of the windows of the Hotel de Ville, looking into the 
yard, Henri lV. addressed a distracted multitude ; and, in the same yard, 
from a tribune expressly erected, Napoleon addressed the descendants 
of the same mercurial people. This beautiful tribune is built of soft 
Bath stone, in the Egyptian style, but tastefully modified and com- 
pounded, so as to be really very graceful; the whole, backed by the very 
walls of this extremely ornamented and highly wrought Gothic castle, 
produces a most singular effect. It is Henri Quatre, fraught with gaudy 
pomp, typical of his days, and serving as background to the lustre, gran- 
deur, and simplicity of Napoleon’s refined age. It is the grandeur of 
the past, side by side with the phenomenon of the age, who, but yes- 
terday, was the idol of France. ‘lhus the empire of man comes, and 
silently passes unnoticed. Neither of the heroes of Ivry and Auster- 
litz is any longer the object of their thoughts, much less of their admi- 
ration; and they seem almost to have forgotten that these two great 
men once existed within their own walls. Here we also observed that 
truly great achievement of the Duke of Richelieu, the dyke, that bears 
his name, which he constructed to reduce La Rochelle; without this, 
it would have been impossible to effect his purpose, as the English 
fleet had access to the port, and could constantly throw supplies into 
the place, and adroitly keep up the animosities produced by religious 
and civil wars. ‘This great work, made during the night, by the be- 
siegers, across the bay at low tide, utterly precluded the approach of 
even a boat to the city. It was done during the very time the English 
fleet was in the roadstead. The distance from shore to shore across 
the bay, must be, at this point, at least two miles; and this city, which 
all the military skill and efforts of France could not reduce, the strata- 
gem and cunning of Richelieu brought to a capitulation, within a few 
days. Near to this dyke, a beautiful bathing establishment has been 
built within these few years, to which a great many strangers as well 
as natives resort, in search both of amusement and health. 

On the road from La Rochelle to Rochefort, all the objects seen from 
the Coupé, as the Diligence hurried me away from one whom I dearly 
love, appeared as if enveloped by a mist, that rendered indistinct the 
surrounding scenery. How can I express all the emotions I felt at 
parting from one, whom nineteen long years of cruel destiny had sepa- 
rated from me, only again to sunder. The idea of this eternal separa- 
tion is too painful to dwell upon; and still, while full of such an idea, 
I insensibly arrived at Rochefort, a fortified naval port, surrounded by 
marshes, which, like the Pontine, near Rome, produce, almost the 
whole year round, intermittent fevers, which are as fatal to the consti- 
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tution, as those experienced in the lower counties of Virginia, and on 
the eastern shores of Maryland. At this season, few are the families 
who have escaped its pestilential influence, though the sky is brilliant, 
and the climate treacherously beautiful and mild. Almost every one 
we met in the streets, had a constitution shattered by its effects, or still 
suffered under its influen e. It is not necessary to go to America, as 
some censorious English travellers would make us believe, to get in- 
termittent, yellow and other fevers; the same causes, all over the world, 
will produce the same effects, everything being equal. Not being fond 
of chills and fevers, I, therefore, hastened out of this place, after hav- 
ing simply visited its celebrated military and naval hospital, the wards 
and halls of which were crowded with patients. Hence, I went in a 
steamboat on the Charante to Saintes, a very ancient city, built on the 
sides of a steep hill, on the south bank of the river. ‘This place is, on the 
contrary, very healthy; and the convalescents from Rochefort are sent 
hither to gain strength. ‘The day was heavenly; the boat glided over 
the smooth waters of the Charante like a spirit; the sky was clear, 
mild and serene, and the setting sun tipped with gold the surrounding 
scenery. ‘The country, through which we passed, was as picturesque 
and well cultivated as any part of Devonshire, the garden of England. 
The river meanders through perfectly level meadow land, covered with 
rich pasture, enamelled with flowers, and diversified by a great variety 
of trees with different forms and hues, which the breath of autumn 
tinges with various colours. These rich and verdant plains are covered 
by corpulent animals, whose sleek coats, better than any other sign, 
indicate their good living; and they gambol in our company along the 
banks, attracted by the rapid passage of this new invention, that dis- 
turbs their lately solitary abode. ‘The whole scenery is enlivened, at 
short distances, by populous towns and villages, whose neat and com- 
fortable houses impart an idea of the prosperous state of the inhabit- 
ants of this region, who are no less astonished than the brutes of the 
field, to see this inert mass of matter gliding so rapidly through their 
waters. ‘The background of this landscape is formed by a chain of 
hills, on either hand, covered with vineyards, woods, villages, and 
chateaux of the ancient noblesse of France. Some are yet inhabited 
by their descendants, or by those who bought the national domains; 
but many, abandoned by their old tenants since the French Revolu- 
tion, serve as monuments of that great convulsion. ‘The palace of the 
preux chevalier has become the refuge of the owl, and the lair of the 
roaming beast. ‘Thus ascending through this beautiful and ever chang- 
ing scenery, we arrived at Saintes, which the antiquary has more rea- 
son to admire, than the simple idler who drags his ennui over enlight- 
ened but not civilized Europe, to have the passive right to say, as, not 
many days ago, an American youngling told me, “I too have seen 
Europe, and I’ve not travelled through it for nothing, I can tell you.” 
No rareeshow travels for nothing. 

At Saintes, (the ancient Mediolanum) I visited the ruins of a Roman 
bath, which is partially covered by rubbish, luxuriant vines, fig trees, 
and various other plants common in this region. The part that is visi- 
ble, however, is interesting as illustrative of the perfection to which the 
Romans carried this luxury, which is, at the same time, an indispensable 
part of a man’s toilet in all civilized countries. In this respect ‘he an- 
cients, the Romans especially, sacrificed oftener than we do to Hegeia and 
the Graces. All these establishments, which, among the Romans tended 
to impart a perfect development of the body, graceful forms united with 
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strength, and, of course, the soundest health, are things, as yet, but 
very imperfect among the moderns. Many salutary changes are de- 
voutly to be wished. In a city of two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
we find a school for swimming in a basin ten feet square; in another, 
a gymnastic school, without talent to direct the advantages which might 
be derived from such a useful institution for the public health; while, on 
the contrary, the Romans had baths in which hundreds could expand 
their brawny limbs, and arenas in which thousands could behold or par- 
ticipate the games. There is also in Saintes a ruin of an amphitheatre, 
with a basin in the middle, which could be filled with water at plea- 
sure for mock naval fights, (naumachie), and which was conveyed 
hither in aqueducts from a great distance. There, again, are the ruins 
of an oft repaired Roman bridge, on one of the piers of which exists 
yet a mutilated triumphal arch, on which we read several inscriptions, 
but too far defaced by time to be easily understood and to determine 
unequivocally in whose honour it was erected. I could, however, read 
very distinctly the name of Germanicus. From all these and other 
beautiful remains of magnificent and well finished buildings, together 
with a profusion of medals which have been disinterred by partial exca- 
vations, we have reason to believe that this spot bore once on its 
surface a large and populous Roman city. ‘The Romans were con- 
summate statesmen; they always selected the most agreeable, pictu- 
resque and productive districts. ‘The environs of this ancient city are 
preéminently beautiful, especially when seen from the lofty steeple of 
the Cathedral of Saintes. I have bought here, from an old antiquarian, 
a medal of Antoninus Augustus, having on one side a finely preserved 
head of that emperor, and on the reverse a graceful warrior standing 
with his helmet on his head, resting on a spear, with his left hand up- 
lifted, and holding in his extended right, a Fame. This was near- 
ly the same attitude that the statue of Napoleon lad that was placed on 
the column of the place Vendome in Paris, which was taken down by 
Alexander and carried away. In every other respect the medal is a 
precious one; I never saw one better preserved in any cabinet which I 
have had the opportunity to visit. ‘The same miserable creature, whom 
I have called just above an antiquarian, and who sold me the Antonine, 
had also a still more beautifully preserved medal of Faustina, the taste 
and beauty of whose execution struck me, and I immediately offered to 
buy it from its owner, the toothless, ragged, famished old inhabitant of 
the ruins of the Roman baths; but, to my regret, he would not part 
with it for any money. So much for Roman antiquities at Saintes. 
Since then, I have seen those of Nismes, which are far superior as to 
their state of preservation, extent, splendour, grandeur and beauty of 
execution. It seems almost impossible that the truly beautiful temple 
called by the French La Maison Carrée, should have been built by 
the Romans, and that it should yet be so perfect, notwithstanding the 
rapines and ravages of the Goths and Saracens, the profligate curiosity 
of the virtuosi and the silent desolation of time. 

Nismes, (the ancient Nemansus of Narbonensis Prima,) is even now 
a charming place; its situation is agreeable and healthy, although its 
environs are rather sterile, presenting a naked surface of calcareous 
rocks. ‘This town is more ancient than Rome itself; its foundation 
dates as far back as that of Marseilles, which was founded by the same 
Phocians who had previously emigrated to the Island of Corsica. Dur- 
ing the dominion of the Romans it was arich and prosperous city. The 
remains all date from the Roman dominion, when Nismes was the 
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capital of this district, and its inhabitants set an example to ~’ 
Narbonenses. Before the invasion of the Romans it w? 
the Volsci, or inhabitants of the plains. One hundr 


years before Christ, it fell into the hands of the ! G 
name of Provincia Braceata, and Augustus, on his : n tre © ex- 
pedition against the Cantabrians, rested awhile at Nisim<«, situation 
of which pleased him because it recalled to his minc seven hilled 


Rome. The walls and towers yet extant, but in a very ruinous condi- 
tion, date from this period. ‘These walls ascend from hill to hill, hav- 
ing at intervals very strong towers, embracing a vast space within them. 
I visited one of these towers, called Tour Magne, on the culminating 
point of a hill, from which there is a splendid view of the city and of 
its environs ; the baths, promenades and gardens being immediately un- 
der your eye at the foot of the hill. Some have maintained that this 
Tour Magne was a lighthouse, (pharos), but this is absurd, because it 
would presuppose that the sea once encroached upon this city. Ac- 
cording to my opinion, this is no more than a larger tower with which 
the city was surrounded. It was probably placed on the culminating 
hill of the neighbourhood, at the foot of which there was the only source 
of water within the walls, in order to guard it more effectually against 
assault. From its commanding view of the surrounding country, also, 
it may have been a place from which they could observe the approach- 
ing army of an invading enemy. However, this sacred source of water 
within the walls did not at last suffice to the increasing population of 
Nismes; and Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, who greatly admired 
hydraulics, constructed a stupendous and immense aqueduct over the 
river Gard, of which the present much renowned Pont du Gard, is 
the principal portion. Indeed, Nismes became, at this time, a se- 
cond Rome for the splendour and magnificence of its monuments; of 
this we have evident proofs from the inspection of the present remains. 
The temple, called now the Maison Carrée, that of Diana, the Amphi- 
theatre, the noble ruins of which are better preserved than those of the 
Colliseum at Rome, although more dilapidated than the amphithea- 
tre at Verona, convinced me that this happy region had been converted 
by the universal conquests into a second Italy. We are fortunate to 
find these ruins in such a state of preservation, when we consider the 
many invasions this city has undergone from contending nations, and 
the exterminating fury of civil, and, especially, religious wars; for these 
monuments were occupied and defended as fortified places during these 
invasions and intestine revolts. It is presumed that the amphitheatre 
at Nismes was constructed by the emperor Antonine, who was born at 
this place. It has, therefore, ranges of steps rising one above the other, 
on which could be seated twentyfour thousand spectators ! The bloody 
combats of the gladiators are now superseded by bullbaitings and 
races, and the sports of wrestlers, more amusing but less barbarous 
pastimes than those of the Romans. The French government has had 
it restored in many places to prevent its decay, but I was shocked that 
they should have converted it into a park of artillery, and its ground 
cells, all around, into stables for cavairy. ‘This I know has been done 
in defiance of the remonstrances of the prefect of the department, who 
is a lover of antiquities. One’s eyes rest with more pleasure, and the ima- 
gination indulges more romantic visions while musing on La Maison 
Carrée, so called by the author of Anacharsis, the celebrated antiquary 
and historian, the Abbé Barthelemy. ‘This is the most perfect temple, 
perhaps, of all antiquity, and never even approached by any modern, if 
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we except the Madeleine in Paris. ‘The Minister Colbert desired to 
have it transported to the magnificent park of Versailles, and the Car- 
dinal Alberoni demanded a gold cover, as Buonarotti would have had 
the campanile of the Duomo under a glass case. However, the Cardi- 
nal by this means would have more exposed his darling temple than 
Buonarotti his favourite steeple; for the gold would find in our days 
less mercy than the bronze with which it was decorated and which the 
barbarians have carried away. I suppose, that it was simply to give 
evidence of his admiration of this monument that he used this expres- 
sion, like children, when they wish to impart an idea of their filial love, 
by saying that they love you ‘* whole bushels of dollars.””, We know 
not by whom this temple was erected, or to whom dedicated. From 
the fragments of an inscription on the facade it would appear, how- 
ever, that it was dedicated to Caius Lucius, son of Agrippa. Its inte- 
rior has been converted, in our days, into a museum of the fine arts, in 
which we see some fine productions; but the most interesting things it 
contains are antique fragments of sculpture, altars, inscriptions, etc. 
This temple is what Vitruvius calls psewdoperipteres, that is with six 
columns on the facade and eleven on the sides. All these columns, 
thirty in the whole, are half buried in the walls, except the ten co- 
lumns that support the peristyle. ‘They are of the Corinthian order 
and fluted, surmounted with caps of a most beautiful and admirable de- 
licacy of workmanship. If, in anything, we might reproach the archi- 
tect with a too great profusion of ornaments on the entablature ; but, 
after all, so much exquisite taste pervades this edifice, that we cannot 
tire to look at it, and we part with regret that we have not the power 
of a Colbert or of a Napoleon, to transport it from its disgusting and 
humbling associations. Leaving this temple, I went to see another, no 
less remarkable and beautiful, that of Diana, near the fountain, which 
was the sole inducement to build Nemansus in this region of sterile 
desolation. ‘This temple was the Pantheon of the Provencal baths, 
corresponding to the Pantheon in Rome, which is close by the baths of 
Agrippina. It was erected in the time of Augustus, and destroyed in 
737, by Charles Martel, the first of the Carlovinians, who committed 
on this unhappy district more ravages and more destruction than the 
Arabs whom he wished to banish or exterminate. 

There are two other ruins worthy of being mentioned; the one is 
called La Porte de France, and the other the Porte d’duguste. The 
former is flanked with two round towers, and the latter resembles it in 
its plan, but not in its ornaments, the first being very simple, while the 
second is very richly adorned with sculptures. The fountain I have 
just mentioned is surrounded with a public garden, in the midst of 
which are the ruins of the ancient baths, but on the new substructure of 
the baths of Louis XIV. ‘Though the monuments can be nothing like 
what they must have been during the dominion of the Romans, still 
the place, taken as a whole, is a delightful spot, where one may muse 
for days together on the rise and fall of empires. 

But I must refrain from pursuing this interesting subject. These 
ruins carry one so completely into the times of Roman grandeur, that 
I half forget the meanness and meagre appearance of many modern 
works, and the contemptible character of the present times. Nismes 
is the native place of many who have acquired a reputation both in the 
arts and in the republic of letters. Guwizot, the Deputy, who is an 
orator, historian, and now minister of France, was born in this place. 
The best preserved Roman monuments of this district, and those most 
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worthy of a visit from the traveller through southern France, will be 
found in the ancient city Glanum, now called St Remy: one is a tri- 
umphal arch, which has been ornamented with pilasters, fluted columns 
and statues. ‘There is but one arch, but it is of admirable proportions. 
The other is a mausoleum, on which is inscribed ‘** Sex. L. M. Juxie1. 
C. F. parentisus suets.”’ All that is known of these beautiful remains 
is by these words, which only indicate that it was erected by filial 
piety. Nothing as yet has been discovered, by which we might 
conclude by whom, and in honour of whom, these two monuments 
were erected. ‘They must have been built, however, when the arts 
were most flourishing in ancient Gaul. 

Here are two Gothic churches, to which, were they in England, 
one could not have access, unless one paid at least two shillings; 
so curious and recherché are these piles. Next, I went to Blaye, on 
the Gironde, in the fortress of which town, the much renowned Duchess 
of Berri was confined, both politically and medically. There is, no 
longer, any doubt of her having had, while here, a daughter, whom 
she carried in her own arms, when she was wisely permitted to depart 
for Naples. During the few months she resided in this citadel, she 
was always gay, and went about as if she were at the Tuilleries, in 
the midst of the court of Charles the Tenth. I was in every part of 
the house she inhabited, accompanied by an officer, who was on the 
spot during the confinement of the Duchess. He was my cicerone at 
this time; and, from all he related to me concerning her Grace, I con- 
cluded, (for on this subject I like rather to come to a conclusion, than 
to narrate facts,) that she was no better than many other legitimate 
princesses, who are prone to illegitimate achievements. She is but an- 
other Frances of Essex, or Caroline Lamb, who might now have been 
Viscountess Melbourne. All the branches of the Bourbons, on the 
several thrones of Europe, either male or female, have not in the least 
improved, since the days of Henri 1V., the slave of Gabrielle. Legiti- 
matism has received the severest blow it ever will receive, in the disso- 
lute person of the Duchess of Berri; and it is now demonstrated to a 
certainty, as it was formerly surmised, that her son Henry V. does not 
belong to the Duke of Berri, whose name he bears. But, be he legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, it matters not; the great majority of Frenchmen 
will not have any thing to do, for the future, with the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, at least. But enough of politics. Let me again speak 
of my pleasant journey in the Bateau de Vapeur, plying on the Gi- 
ronde and Garonne up to Bourdeaux. 'The day was charming, the com- 
pany gay and lively, and the banks animated and enchanting. Here we 
were in sight of that famous vine district, the Medoc, where that deli- 
cious claret, bearing the same name, is made; and, in remembrance of 
our absent friends, and in order to celebrate this place, we drank a full 
bumper to commemorate the event of our passage through these wine 
regions. 

The approach to Bourdeaux is very imposing: its fine Pharos, its 
spacious squares, planted with trees and well built all around, its stu- 
pendous bridge, which Napoleon first projected, and for the building of 
which he gave five millions of francs from his own purse, are all ob- 
jects that command admiration. This bridge is one of the boasts of 
Napoleon, although it has since been finished by a private company. 
Everything that this extraordinary man has ever touched is impressed 
with that stamp of grandeur which no other sovereign will ever equal ; 
and, if we remark anything on the continent of Europe, that has that 
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stamp, be sure that it has been planned or executed by this gigan- 
tic innevator, with the rapidity of thought; for physical obstacles 
were nothing to Napoleon. Iam gratified to have an opportunity to 
mention this bridge, because a double purpose is involved in its con- 
struction; and the science displayed here may be useful to us in the 
construction of railroads. Passengers are admitted on the bridge, as 
on every other structure of the kind; but there are two galleries in 
the very body of it, one on each side, from which you look up and 
down the river, and which may be readily converted into passages for 
locomotive engines, without interfering with the horse carriages above. 
Such a bridge, I conceive, might be constructed to great advantage over 
the Schuylkill, above the falls. What is still more remarkable in this 
city, and as worthy of our attention, is its almshouse, or hospital. Its 
construction is admirable ; it is spacious, well ventilated, cleanly, quiet ; 
and, in its internal economy, comfort and even grandeur, if grandeur 
can inhabit such a place; it surpasses every other establishment of the 
kind. The justly celebrated naval hospital of Plymouth, and that of 
Rochefort, are in many respects inferior to it; and when we com- 
pare it to our old almshouse, we perceive that, in that of Bour- 
deaux, genius and foresight pervade the most minute details, while, in 
the latter, ignorance of the object of such an institution, is visible 
everywhere. Had a medical board been consulted respecting the best 
mode of constructing such an establishment, and their advice followed, 
instead of simply that of an architect, and a few carpenters and brick- 
layers, we should not have now an immense pile of stone, brick and 
mortar, more hurtful in its results, than beneficial to its inmates. But, 
the opinion of the wise, (and I call the medical profession, at least in 
their own affairs, the truly enlightened class of mankind,) Cassandra- 
like, is never listened to. But in the case of the new almshouse, on 
the other side of the Schuylkill, the Board of Physicians has been 
wisely consulted as to its structure, and, therefore, in this instance, we 
have reasons to congratulate ourselves. I regret, however, that for the 
sake of humanity the plan of this hospital was, perhaps, unknown to 
the architect and medical gentlemen consulted, and who designed and 
superintended the building of it. I had the good fortune to become ac- 
quainted with J. Berguer, the admirable and talented architect of this 
stupendous work. I complimented him about it, and he was so kind 
as to give me a set of all the plans of it, which I hope may prove use- 
ful to our country in some future undertaking of the kind. 

The theatre of Bourdeaux, as a piece of architecture, is a subject of 
continual admiration to all strangers. It is the favourite theme of the 
natives, as the waterworks of Philadelphia are with us. Apropos of 
the theatre, I must inform you of my good fortune. While passing 
under the colonnades of this edifice, 1 remarked a heap of books, pell- 
mell on the pavement, and a vender crying: ‘‘ A six sous le volume! 
Allons, Messieurs, achetez!’’ I stopped to examine more closely the 
literary chaos, and, behold! here I found mauy valuable ancient medi- 
cal works, for which I had vainly inquired at Paris from various book- 
sellers! Seeing this, I made short work, and took possession of 
seventy volumes, well bound, at six sous each, for which I should very 
willingly have given a dollar. This is to me a princedom; and it did 
not fail to put me in a good humour with Bourdeaux, and with the indi- 
vidual who was pleased to die and leave me the books. My treasure is 
now wafted over Neptune’s dominions. My journey from Bourdeaux 
to Toulouse was pleasant enough, and has presented to me many sub- 
jects for meditation: but I shall be prevented, by want of space and 
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time, from communicating them at present. An anecdote, however, 
amused me so much on this route, that I cannot resist the temptation 
of narrating it. I was in the Coupé with a young American, my tra- 
velling companion, when, stopping on the road at Moissac, a gentleman, 
unknown to us, was handed in. For a Frenchman, he was at first very 
cold, and far from being addicted to dicacity. My companion, having 
spoken in English to me, aroused his curiosity at hearing the name of 
America mentioned. ‘Then he was curious to understand who we 
could be, and grew animated in the conversation. He turned to naval 
subjects and commerce, and, of course, hearing me talk so wisely upon 
these topics, took me for a sea captain. But, for the discomfiture of my 
inquisitive man, the conversation soon after turned upon education, and, 
from the remarks I made, he then concluded that he was mistaken in 
his former opinion, and took me now for a travelling Mentor, and the 
young American for my Telemachus. But, the perplexities of my man 
did not stop here; new scientific subjects rolled before us, while we 
were rolling in the diligence; and, from my saying that I was travel- 
ling in search of scientific information, he then supposed me a mere 
traveller, and was again cut loose on a sea of uncertainty. But, at 
last, when to my former assertion, I added that I was particularly in 
search of medical knowledge, and that I was a medical man, he, only 
then, was relieved from the continual perplexity in which he found 
himself. ‘This gentleman’s name is Daiguy, attorney of the king in 
this district, and a well informed and gentlemanly person. He was 
very kind to us while at ‘Toulouse; although we were perfect strangers 
to him, he voluntarily offered his services as a cicerone. He pointed 
out to us especially the famous bridge built under Louis XIII., which 
cost immense sums of money; and Louis, on hearing that it was finish- 
ed, asked if it was built with crown jewels; showing that, under the 
old as well as the modern Bourbons, the finances of France have been 
always wretchedly administered. Not so under Napoleon, who per- 
sonally researched, examined, and confronted every public document, 
in the least questionable, that was financial in design or detail. 

The greatest public work of our times, which I saw on leaving Tou- 
louse, is the Languedoc Canal. I embarked at Toulouse, and pro- 
ceeded in its line of canal boats for Bezi¢res. This work is truly wor- 
thy of the Romans, during the era of imperial magnificence, and is fa- 
mous in the annals of modern internal improvements. It is, even now, 
the greatest and most perfect undertaking in Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the progress of the arts and sciences. It must be remembered, that 
this canal was begun at the time when works of this nature were im- 
perfectly understood, and everything was to be created by the projec- 
tor. The great difficulty to be surmounted here, was not in cutting 
through hills or avoiding marshes, instead of going through them, and 
by so doing spending millions uselessly, as it has been done in the case 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. All this was wisely avoided; 
but it was the source that was to supply the necessary water at the 
culminating point, six hundred feet above the level of the ocean, that 
constituted the great difficulty. When M. Riquet, Seigneur de Bonre- 
pos, the projector of the canal, first conceived the happy idea of form- 
ing a vast reservoir of water on the Montagne Noire, a place five 
leagues from the culminating point of this canal, he, like Archimedes, 
exclaimed, ‘‘I have it! I have it! The thing is done!’ But, although 
the mother idea of this stupendous work was conceived, still it was far, 
very far, from being easily acocmplished. Many had been the plans 
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given for this canal, but none had been thought feasible; the one of M. 
Riquet, however, was acknowledged by the commissioners to be pos- 
sible. He remarks on this subject, in a letter to Colbert, that ‘* La 
pensée premiére m’en vint 4 Saint Germain; j’en songeai les moyens, 
et, quoique fort éloigné, ma réverie s’est trouvée juste sur les lieux. 
Le niveau m’a confirmé ce que mon imgination m’avait dit & deux cents 
lieux d’ ici.”” There is a very curious fact attached to the inventor of 
this canal. M. Riquet is a descendant of the noble Florentine fa- 
mily of Arrighetti, which name by emigrating to France was cor- 
rupted into /tiquetti, and thence into Riquet. But now, the present 
General Andreossi, descendant of an Italian geometrician of that name 
and joint commissioner of the canal, claims for his ancestor the glory 
of the enterprize. So that the invention of the plan of this canal and its 
execution is contended between two Italians; and it is in reality to the 
descendant of an Italian that France owes the happy execution of the 
idea of uniting the two seas by a canal, which is an inexhaustible 
source of wealth. At the culminating point there is a feeder which 
supplies the water to the canal, and the water of which comes from a 
basin at five leagues’ distance. It is enclosed by mountains and im- 
mense walls, and gathers all the waters of man, rivers and torrents 
which have been turned out of their natural be:’s into new channels. 
This basin is so large that, after filling the whole canal in all its extent, 
the loss of water in the reservoir is not felt. ‘The beds of many rivers 
pass beneath the canal and under bridges, which serve as aqueducts to 
the bed of the canal itself; so that while some rivers have been turned 
out of their channels, others have been compelled to the service of man, 
levels found, mountains perforated, difficulties of every kind subdued, 
and every physical obstacle has yielded to inventive genius. With re- 
ference to all these difficulties surmounted, Riquet wrote to the Minis- 
ter Colbert: 


“Par préjugé on me qualifie le Moise du Languedoc; toute fois avec cette 
difference, dit—on, que Moise ne fit jaillir que des sources pour de petites fon- 
taines, et que j’en dispose pour de grandes riviéres.” 


The canal is large and well built, with a fine walk on each side plant- 
ed with trees, which is a delightful promenade for the passengers. 
It is well constructed in all its details. There is a very ingenious 
use made of the bullrush, an aquatic plant growing in marshes. It is 
planted along both sides of the canal, just at the water’s edge, and 
where there is always the greatest detrition of the canal by the passage 
of the boats and the movement of the water, which by this means is 
completely prevented. I never saw this plant thus usefully employed in 
our country. I hope these remarks will not go unnoticed by the su- 
perintendents of our various canals. ‘This plant is cut and trimmed 
every year, so that it is not only useful, but becomes very ornamental 
to the banks. But even with all these improvements, canals will never 
be equal to railroads for expedition and cheapness of construction. In 
this instance a railroad might have been made in half the time, and with 
onefourth of the money, to enable the traveller to go over the same dis- 
tance in onefourth of the time; and, by this means, the union of the two 
seas might have been as effectually made as by a canal; for the ulti- 
mate object of all this immense work is to transport merchandize from 
the ocean to the Mediterranean, and vice versa. We arrived at last at 
Montpelier, where, after seeing whatwas most interesting to me per- 
sonally and professionally, I went to see the library belonging to the 
medical school of the city. Here I was shown a very curious 
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and interesting manuscript of ‘T'orquato Tasso, being the first plan of 
the different arguments of his poem the Jerusalemme Liberata. The 
argument of the first canto begins thus : 


“Gia volgea il sesto anno che i principi christiani erano passiti,” ete. 
The beginning of the sixth stanza, same canto, is: 


*¢ Tl sesto anno volgea che in Oriente 
* Pasto il propal Christiano a l’alta impresa,” ete. 


With a very slight transposition of his original prose argument, this 
divine poet has formed the richest poetry, and most harmonious versi- 
fication of the Sweet South; which, without being overloaded with 
historical facts, is both instructive and full of the most brilliant poetical 
images. You may have some curiosity to know why this manuscript 
was found at Montpelier. 1 was myself no less astonished; and, upon 
inquiry from the Dean of the University, M. Dubreuil, I learned that 
it was sent by the minister, Chaptal, who had been raised by Napo- 
leon, from a professorship in that university to the station of a 
minister. You know that Napoleon, in his various invasions of his 
mother country, had carried away the most valuable, and, at the same 
time, interesting manuscripts, from the Italian libraries. ‘This was one 
of those stolen, at that time, from that ever prolific mother of genius— 
farfamed Italy. If she were only free, thousands of her sons would 
arise to illustrate and immortalize her once more; and, for ages yet to 
come, the new barbarians might plunder again the masterpieces of her 
sons, to enlighten and civilize the Goths and Vandals yet uncreated. 

While at Montpelier, I learnt another singular circumstance con- 
cerning Italian literature, which I never saw mentioned. It is this. 
You must be aware that the Countess of Albany, during her residence in 
Italy, became Alfieri’s mistress, as the Countess Guiccioli was Byron’s, 
Alfieri, dying, left to his widow, who was also the relict of the last 
unworthy Stuart, (for it is known that they were, soon after their first ac- 
quaintance, secretly married, to quiet the conscience of her ladyship,) 
his library, which was very select, and contained a great many valua- 
ble books, especially all the editions ever made of Alfieri’s works, as 
well as all his manuscripts. After the death of Alfieri, the Countess took 
a fancy, so fame relates, to a French painter from Montpelier, called 
Fabre, a man of some talent as an artist, and a friend of the poet. Her 
ladyship, contrary, no doubt, to the wishes of the great Italian bard, 
left, at her death, Alfieri’s library, manuscripts, and all her own books 
to M. Fabre, who, proud of such rich spoils, left Italy, his adopted coun- 
try, where he had learned to hold the crayon, and to wield the brush, 
whose very sky, and the air he breathed, had inspired him with the 
feelings of a painter, to return to Montpelier, to the authorities of 
which city he presented his booty, books, manuscripts, pictures, 
and all, as well as a valuable collection of pictures, collected by him- 
self, and works of his own pencil. So exasperated am I at the Countess 
of Albany, for thus disposing of the library of the Italian bard, who is 
the very type of the present age, that, were she alive, I would travel 
a thousand leagues to unfold my mind, and display the utmost degra- 
dation of a degraded dynasty. May she meet forever, hereafter, the 
just punishment of this black and treacherous deed, the piercing and 
reproachful looks of the disembodied spirit, who, had he thought for a 
moment that his books, which he so dearly loved, would ultimately 
have this Gallic destination, would, certainly, have ordered them to be 
burnt; to such a degree did he detest the French, as a nation, al- 
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though Fabre, a renegado, was united to him in friendship. Among 
other things in the Musée Fabre, as it is called, there is an excellent 
bust in marble of Alfieri, and a portrait, by Fabre himself, of the same 
poet, both very good. ‘The portrait is the original, copied to make 
that fine engraving, which we see at the head of the finest Florentine 
edition of his works. ‘There is also a very good portrait of Antonio 
Canova, the sculptor, by Fabre. In conclusion, there is, at Montpe- 
lier, in the university, another interesting production of the arts, stolen 
from Italy; I mean the antique bust, in bronze, of the old and renowned 
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THE DECLARATION, 


The lady sat within her bower, 
Where trellissed vines hung o’er her, 

With flashing eye and burning cheek, 
Down knelt her fond adorer; 

He took her soft white hand, and in 
Her bright eye fondly gazing, 

Sought for a lock, to show that he 
An equal flame was raising ; 

Yet still her eyes were turned away, 
And as his heart waxed bolder, 

And he devoured her lily hand, 
The lady’s look grew colder. 


And then he swore by all the stars, 
That in the sky were shining— 

By all the verdant vines that o’er 
Her gentle bower were twining— 

By mountains, valleys, seas and 

streams, 

And by the moon above her, 

And everything therein that e’er 
Sophi or saints discover— 

He never could know peace again 
On earth, till he had won her; 

Yet still she answered not the look 
Of love he cast upon her. 


And then he swore, at her command, 
To show his love, he would do 

What never mortals did before, 
And none but lovers could do, 

That he would climb up to the moon, 
Or swim the ocean over— 

Would dine one day at Sandy Hook, 
And sup next night at Dover; 

Then jump from thence to London, and 
Alight on St Paul’s steeple— 

Then pull the Premier’s nose, and 

make 

O’Connell damn the people. 


Or that he would put armour on, 
And, like a knight of yore, he 

Would fight with giants, castles scale, 
And gain immortal glory. 

Then go and build a kingdom up, 
And be a mighty winner; 


Bowstring the Sultan Mahmoud—and 
His Turkey eat for dinner. 

Then follow Lander’s dismal track, 
And on the Niger’s banks 

An Empire of the Darkies found, 
And merit Tappan’s thanks! 


If HARDER tasks she did demand, 
He would reform the nation, 
Make talent, honesty, and worth, 
Essentials to high station— 
Make politicians tell the truth, 
Give consciences to brokers, 
And put upon the temperance list 
An army of old soakers— 
Make lawyers “keep the people’s 
peace,” 
Physicians kill them cHraPER— 
A cloud was on the lady’s brow, 
Which, as he spoke, grew deeper. 


He swore she had the brightest eyes, 
That ever look’d on mortal ; 

And that their light was like the rays 
That stream from Heaven’s own 

portal ; 

That by her cheek, the opening rose 
Would look but dim and faded ; 

And darker than the raven’s wing, 
The hair her fair brow shaded ; 

That Venus by her side would look 
A common country dowdy ;— 

The lady blushed and smiled, and then 
Her brow again grew cloudy. 


Up sprung the lover then, and said, 
“ Will you be Mrs Popkins— 

Miss Julia Jane Amelia Ann 
Matilda Polly Hopkins? 

I have a house four stories high— 
We'll live in splendid style, and 

A handsome countryseat upon 
Lake George’s sweetest island— 

Ten thousand eagles in the mint, 
Bankshares, untold, percented”— 

The lady bent her cheek to his, 
Her gentle heart relented ! 
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MY NAME. 
* Quid rides? mutato nomine, de te 


Fabula narratur.”’ 
Horace, Sat. 1. Lib. I. 70. 


‘* Nil admirari’”” has always been my maxim, yet there is one thing 
which excites my wonder. It is astonishing, that a man, who leaves 
his son no other legacy, cannot at least give him a good hame. What 
could have been my father’s motive, in inflicting upon me that curse of 
all curses—my name, I cannot determine. ‘Trifling as so small a mat- 
ter may appear, it has been my ruin. Bah! I shudder when I think of 
it! shade of my honoured parent! would nothing but a scripture name 
satisfy thee? Why didst thou not then entitle me Ezra?—Zedekiah ?— 
Nimri?—anything—it must out—but Lazarus! 

Yes—Lazarus Rust—that is my name; and, if any man can now 
blame me for being a misanthrope, let him come forward. As I said, my 
name has been my ruin. It has made existence a curse since my child- 
hood; even at school, I was tormented almost to madness. I was the 
only boy who was not nicknamed. ‘The most malicious were satis- 
fied; they could not improve upon Lazarus. 

Of all men, the most impertinent are your stage agents. ‘They have 
a trick of asking your name, with an insulting coolness, which, to a 
man of delicate sensibilities, is extremely annoying. I shall never for- 
get my first stagecoach journey. ‘The fellow at the desk looked me 
full in the face, and calmly asked my name. I felt the blood boiling 
in my face, and my first impulse was to knock him down. But I was 
a prudent man, even when a boy; so I satisfied myself with turning 
contemptuously on my heel. The fellow was by my side in a mo- 
ment. ‘ Sir,’’ said he, in the silver tones of a lackey, ‘ will you al- 
low me to inquire your name?”’ ‘This was too much. ‘‘ Allow me to 
tell you, sirrah,”’ I cried, almost suffocated with rage, ‘‘ that you are a 
d d impertinent scoundrel.” 

The barroom was ina roar. That laugh is sounding still in my 
ears, like the roar of a mighty cataract. What diabolical music some 
men make of laughing! When the agent explained to me the reason 
of his inquiry, I felt so consummately silly, that I forgot my usual pre- 
caution of giving only my initial, and, in a voice painfully distinet, I 
answered—Lazarus Rust! 

They did not laugh. I could have borne a deafening shout: but that 
suppressed smile! let me not think of it. Of all mortal sufferings, the 
keenest is the consciousness of being the object of ridicule, mingled 
perhaps with pity. O! Heaven! what did I not suffer—what have I 
not suffered, from this one source? 

All this comes of my father’s—what shall I call it?—madness, in 
calling me Lazarus. By the bye, they tell me that, when I was bap- 
tized, a murmur of laughter arose from the whole congregation; and 
even the minister, as ‘he uttered the solemn form, could not entirely 
conceal the smile, which, in spite of his utmost exertions, played upon 
his lips, 

A history of my ludicrous misfortunes would fill a volume. Per- 
haps the most ludicrous of all was at my marriage. ‘‘ A rose, by any 
other name, would smell as sweet;’’ and a Lazarus may love as ardent- 
ly as a Dives. I confess I did love Phebe McLarry—(how sweetly 
the name flows from your lips!) she was not beautiful, but she loved 
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me notwithstanding my name, ‘‘and I loved her that she did pity me.”’ 
So we were married. But, when the priest repeated, ‘‘Son, Lazarus, 
take Phebe,” ete. I could not refrain from laughing myself. 

They say that the constitution of our habits is such, that, by degrees, 
we can become reconciled to anything: but I am not yet satisfied with 
my name. [I still persist in writing it L. Rust. I have seen a good 
deal of human nature; and, I must think, notwithstanding Shakspeare’s 
opinion, that there is something in a name. Indeed, a man’s name 
tinges his whole character. If it is a good one, he may sign even a 
mortgage deed with a light heart; and, if he writes a neat hand, he 
will rise from the desk a happy man. His flowing autograph, and 
more flowing name, make even poverty tolerable. But your Nimris, 
and Obadiahs! that which, to some men, is the pleasantest thing in 
existence—the seeing their names in print, is to them, utter and hope- 
less agony. And then their officious friends are eternally superscribing 
their letters with the name written out in full. ‘There is one member 
of Congress, who, throughout the whole session, most perseveringly 
franks his dull speeches to Lazarus Rust, Esquire. One would think 
L. Rust was sufficiently definite, and it certainly has the advantage in 
point of euphony. I wish he was in Heaven. I know of no damper 
to ambition like a bad name. I would not immortalize myself if I 
could. Lazarus Rust, indeed,—that would look well inscribed on a 
monument! I say with Emmett, ‘‘ Let no man write my epitaph.” 
it would perhaps run thus: 


** Here lies the body of Lazarus Rust, 
With what a horrible name the poor fellow was cust.” 


No—not for me is the laurel wreath of immortality. When I die, let 
me be forgotten. If there is any truth in the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, [ may yet take my chance. ‘I bide my time.” 

After all, I sometimes endeavour to persuade myself that it is a mere 
matter of taste. We have no reason to suppose that Lazarus was the 
worst name in the Hebrew genealogy. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that there are some disagreeable associations connected with it, 
aside from its sound; and, to speak the plain truth, it is a most disgust- 
ing appellation, fit only for a monkey. Yet am I compelled to bear 
it about with me—a thorn in the flesh, from which I cannot escape ; it 
adheres to me like the poisoned tunic of Nessus. I would appeal to 
the Massachusetts Legislature, but my friends have a decided partiality 
for Lazarus, and would never know me by any other name. So, as 
Lazarus I have lived, Lazarus will I die. 

I have redeemed my father’s error, in naming my own children; I 
cannot, ’tis true, rub off the Rust: but, for the matter of Christian 
names, I defy the Directory to furnish a more princely list. When my 
eldest son was born, I vowed he should never be ashamed of his name, 
so I called him Henry Arthur Augustus George Bellville—so far, so 
good—it breaks my heart to add—Rust. The sly rogue has since im- 
proved his cognomen, by spelling it with a final e—thus: Henry A. 
A. G. B. Ruste—how it takes off the romance to add—eldest son of 
Lazarus Rust, Esq.! 

Finally, as I have the misfortune, like my namesake of old, to be 
of that class of mortals, denominated ‘‘ poor devils,’”’ I can say, with 
the utmost sincerity, ‘‘ who steals my purse, steals trash ; and he who 
filches from me my good name,” has decidedly the worst of the 
bargain. 
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THE REIGN OF GENIUS. 


The spirit cannot die; it must dilate 
Eternally, and be a vital part 

Of everlasting ages—as *t was born 

Amid unwinged infinity and linked 

With the immensity of fate; *tis just 

It should be deathless, for its glorious powers 
No limit know nor border, shining through 
Creation like Hyperion; but the heart 

Will prey upon its energies and hang 

A mountain on its wings, for subtle thought 
Is but the slave of feeling, and the soul 

Will languish when the bosom aches, and be 
The vassal of men’s usages, depressed 

By poor contingencies and habitudes. 

Life’s feeble purposes demand the use 

Of powers almost angelic, for the soul 

Is like the sun, though stationed in the skies, 
It must look down on earth, and light alike 
Things beautiful and loathsome. Be it so! 


Spirits of greatness have human form 

And feature, like the veriest thing that gropes 
And grovels in the mind’s midnight; and they pass 
Before the world as other mortal shapes, 
And, though the eye may beam unusually, 
The brow wear deeper lines of thought intense 
Than others, and the glow and gloom of hope, 
The sunlight and the darkness of the soul, 
Vary the changeful feature, and the tread 

Be more unequal and the outward bearing 
More plainly intellectual than the step 

And look of the great mass, yet deeply dwells, 
Unseen, impalpable, the living beam 

Of glorious light that issued from the sun 

Of the Divinity; and, unbeheld, 

By creatures of most ordinary note, 

Beings pass by in silence or they stand 

Apart, by flickering fashion unbeheld, 

Or by the world’s worst slaves, whose spirits are 
More fitting glory and would wear the robes 
Of angels more to nature than the shapes 
Mortality has burdened them withal. 


Such Spirits fill the universe—they live 

In the blue ether and their dwelling place 

Is the immensity above; they sit 

Upon the thrones of seraphs in the stars 

And hold converse with them when night with stars 
Canopies earth and holy nature folds 

Her moonlight drapery round her and lies down 
By bright Hyperion’s side to bridal sleep. 

This world of peril they in thought forget 

And all its crimes and woes, and they become 
Associates with the blest in pure desires 

And feelings holy; and they love to tread 

The verge of paradise, though mortal yet, 
Seeking to know the loves that blossom there, 
The joys that never fade in those bright fields, 
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The thoughts of bliss expanding ever through 
The pauseless ages of undying love. 

Such spirits find no thoughts reciprocal 

In earthly beings; none can estimate 

Their greatness rightly; none can feel the same 
Dissolving and absorption of all powers 

In soft elysian visionry; they live 

Alone, starbeams round the sun-throne of God! 
The sovereign eagle ever dwells alone 

In solitary majesty, and waves 

His mighty wings in air unbreathed by things 
Of lowlier nature; and the lion walks 

His monarch path untended and alone; 

So the proud spirit lives in loneliness 

All uncommuning, and its solitude 

Becomes its empire where it reigns fore’er 

In might and majesty.—But when ’t is chained 
In the bad world’s cold prisonhouse, and mocked 
By gazing folly and unholy guile, 

And taunted by the reptile hordes around, 
Madness springs up within the brain and glares 
In deadly fury from the eye and whelms 

The spirit prostrate which could be subdued 
Only by its own despair! the throned mind 

Is to itself a god and its high powers, 

Like golden chains, are linked unto the skies. 
The boundless universe with all its worlds 

Of stars and suns is but a narrow path 

For the immortal spirit; one bright glance 

Of the soul’s eye pervades all space and flies 
Beyond the farthest reckoning of the sage 

Who reads the heavens; the winged thought sublime 
Wanders unresting through creation’s worlds 
And searches all their glorious beauties, till, 
Yet unsatisfied, it would rove through realms 
E’en angels know not, when some sudden pang, 
Dark passion, want or weakness crushes thought, 
And brings the mighty spirit down to earth, 
And all its chilling woe and bitterness. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


The faculty of discovering useful truths in the sciences is not the 
sole privilege of one country or age; nor exclusively confined to any 
favoured climate; but it is to be found, more or less equally distri- 
buted, through all regions; and it only requires some fortunate indi- 
vidual to cail it into being. ‘This faculty is the noblest attribute of 
man. Most of us sincerely seek truth for the welfare of mankind, even 
with the devotion of a lover, but often in vain, it being concealed un- 
der the obscure veil of uncertainty, and surrounded by unsurmountable 
difficulties. 

The people of the United States have acted wisely. Without 
meriting the appellation of imitators of the English or French, the 
Italians or Germans, they have had the good sense to adopt from 
them every useful or valuable improvement in the sciences or arts, 
without affecting to be the followers of any one exclusively. 
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Why should we not follow this salutary example in the science of 
medicine ? 

I do not pretend to say, that the eclectic method is a plan altogether 
new in medicine; for, even in Boerhaave, the greatest physician of a 
former age, we have a memorable example of this mode of collecting 
into one focus, all the improvements of the sciences known at that time; 
and without going abroad for instances, we have many professors in 
our universities who follow this laudable example. But we see also a 
great many physicians who are too exclusively in favour of the opinions 
of one individual, or who indiscriminately advocate the prevailing doc- 
trines of certain epochs, and, consequently become heedless of all bene- 
ficial improvements introduced into the science by other persons ; in- 
deed, such men are apt to turn a deaf ear to all truths, or refute them 
with sophistry, when they happen not to strengthen their preconceived 
ideas, or their favourite doctrines. 

It is true, that it does not fall to the lot of every one to be the disco- 
verer of a new truth, or even revive a good practice or method, 
which had fallen into disuse. The history of medicine presents 
many sad examples of the miscarriage of plans, in the accomplish- 
ment of which men have consumed their lives to no purpose. In the 
same annals, we observe men pursuing a vain phantom, wishing to give 
stability to things which, in themselves, have none, and which are ever 
varying—the morbid phenomena. All these attempts were made, no 
doubt, in order to become useful; but they, unfortunately, too often 
substituted speculations for facts. It is a pity, that well observed and 
attested fact should overturn the most ingenious system, that it should 
spoil the most beautiful hy pothesis, and open our eyes to already received 
errors; but this will always be the case, until we shall have observed 
and established all the phenomena which occur in organized bodies. 

We should neither be blind to the established truths transmitted to us 
by the wisdom of antiquity, nor overlook the important innovations and 
real improvements of the moderns. We ought to be, as Baglivi used to 
say, neither for the ancients nor the moderns; but we should be of every 
nation and of every age; or, rather, should seek truth wherever our 
feeble abilities and limited reading lead us. 

At the present epoch, when the collision of opposite and conflicting 
opinions is so great, it is very needful to refer from individual practice 
and experience to nature, observation, general principles and sound 
philosophical induction. Such ought to be the last resort of every just 
mind on the mooted points of our science, and such [hope will be mine. 

I have not the pretension to think that I shall be able to demonstrate 
the usefulness of what will necessarily require a long experience to es- 
tablish. I know, that had this essay been written by one who had more 
talent and leisure than I have, that it would have been less defective. I 
have been, till now, almost exclusively guided by the experience of my 
teachers, and by the classical authors of our science, as is always the 
case with every beginner, and have been obliged to trust very much to 
the correctness of their observations. But, although I cannot boast of 
any extensive experience of my own, still, a man may be an architect, 
able to build a temple to science, though the materials are not en- 
tirely his own. 

The art, the object of which is to restore our bodies to health, un- 
doubtedly is the first among all the useful arts. Indeed, this science is 
the most important to man, since it is so closely allied to his happiness, 
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and conducive to his comforts: and must always be considered by all 
civilized nations the greatest blessing bestowed on man. 

Such ought to be, and sometimes is, the blessing of the healing art, 
in the hands of some privileged characters, who, by their talents, have 
rendered themselves almost an image of the Divinity on earth. But 
the golden age of medicine, in which every physician may be said to 
cure diseases with equal success, is not to be met with in the pages of 
its history; on the contrary, our science is unfortunately far from hav- 
ing attained to that degree of perfection, which may entitle it to a rank 
among the exact sciences; for, medicine especially, more than any 
other science, had early to contend, and still contends against difficul- 
ties of every kind; against ignorant empiricism, blind superstition, re- 
ligious opposition, scholastic subtleties, and, above all, false reasoning. 
These are a few of the evils which have beset medical science, and re- 
tarded its progress. Nevertheless, after consulting the pages of the 
history of medicine, we must confess that the efforts made in our days 
to fix the fleeting changes of diseases, as well as those made to throw 
some light on many obseure points of the science, have been attended 
with great success; and experience every day convinces us of the reality 
of these improvements, and of the positive advancement of the medical 
sciences. 

It is the attribute of every science, which has any pretension to the 
appellation of exactness, to be based on a fixed, certain, and immove- 
able foundation. Conjectural data and imperfect observations, which 
may be explained in a hundred different manners to support the 
most contradictory opinions, can never form the basis of a science. 
The superstructure of such a science must be as changeable as those 
hills of sand, which are blown about by the blast of the desert. 

The object of a science must be well known; the principles on 
which it is founded, must be clear, explicit and certain; and the person, 
who studies it, must have the moral certitude of attaining the object in 
view. But, let us take a retrospective view of the progress of some of 
the principal branches of learning, and we shall see that we have some 
reason to be proud of our improvement. 

Mathematics, so vastly useful, the attributes of which are evidence in 
its reasoning, and certitude in its results; and natural philosophy, 
which, although for a long time beset by obscurities and difficulties, 
now reposes on principles of which experience and correct observa- 
tion demonstrate the certainty, are both entitled to the first rank among 
the exact sciences. 

Chemistry has also arrived at such a point of perfection, as almost 
to astonish the intelligence of man. Its analysis of the proximate and 
ultimate principles of bodies, particularly in the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, has already gone beyond our expectation; and we may, 
with cheering hope, expect from this auxiliary science the most happy 
results, though our imperfect and defective instruments have not yet 
permitted us to arrive at that degree of perfection, which will furnish 
us with remedies or agents, that will act with more uniformity, regularity 
and certainty; and thus render diseases less formidable, more ma- 
nageable, and oftener cured. Nay, it will, one day, enable every 
nation to supply itself with the productions of the four quarters of the 
globe. France has already given us an instance of what chemistry can 
do for the improvement of a country. 

Materia Medica has felt the genial influence of the analytic method, 
and no longer deserves the harsh but well merited reproaches, bestowed 
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on it by Bichat. Its materials are better understood with respect to 
their natural history. ‘The chemist has minutely investigated the proxi- 
mate principles of its articles, and the experimental physiologist has 
determined what part in them is curative, and what either useless 
or noxious; which parts are sedative, and which stimulating; and 
their precise physiological effects have been ascertained. After all these 
improvements, we may easily conceive that Materia Medica is in a fair 
way to perfection, and its study is no longer a mass of incoherent pre- 
cepts and heterogeneous substances. Let any one read on this subject 
the works of Alibert, Bégin, and Professor Chapman, or the Lee- 
tures of Dr Samuel Jackson, and he will be convinced of the truth of 
my assertion. 

We have also acquired the positive knowledge that some remedies 
will act on one tissue in preference to another, or on a certain part 
of an apparatus rather than another; in this manner putting within 
our reach, to a certain degree, many of the internal organs, either 
directly, through the circulation; or indirectly, through the organs 
which have the greaiest sympathy with the affected part, viscus, organ 
or apparatus. 

Anatomy, the most indispensable of all the branches of our science, 
has truly attained, since the labours of Caldani, Mascagni, Scarpa, 
Monro, Bichat, Meckel, Charles Bell, and many other great anatomists, 
to the highest point of perfection. 

The beautiful science of physiology, which teaches man the know- 
ledge of himself, of his own existence, and the wonders of his or 
ganization, has been, in the hands of Haller, Cabanis, Dumas, Ri 
cherand, Blumenbach, Bichat, Magendie, and, more recently, Brous 
sais, carried to a great degree of perfection, by showing its real utility 
and its close connection with pathology and therapeutics. 

The well-performed experiments and correct observations, recorded 
by the above constellation of great men, have shed on medicine the 
most beneficial light, and, in so doing, have imparted greater success in 
the investigation of maladies and greater certainty in their cures. 

Surgery, which may be defined the art of turning to the best advan- 
tage the knowledge of anatomy in the cure of material, mechanical and 
palpable injuries or affections, always subordinate to, and advancing 
with, the improvements in anatomy, is now progressing with a firm 
step towards an unbounded perfection. Its progress has been slow but 
sure; not subject to the fashionable revolutions which have so often 
occurred in the other branches of therapeutics. 

Haller expressed his surprise that in surgery we should not have 
men, who, as in medicine, serve as an epoch in the science. ‘The rea- 
son seems to me very simple, and is ascribable to the kind of lesions 
which surgery has to treat, which being maladies more or less tangible, 
are easily demonstrated to our senses, and which it is almost impossible 
to generalize: although in the same tissue two affections shall not be 
alike, and shall require different operations. ‘Thus the surgeon, who 
wishes to depart from his predecessors, is mostly confined simply to 
improve an instrument, or slightly modify a method of operating.* 

But the great and most distinctive mark of the eminent surgeon from 
the mere tyro is, that mature judgment and that calculating foresight, 
which can, not only, determine with precision when it is useful to per- 
form an operation and how it is performed, but when it is still more 


* Histoire des progres recent de la Chirurgie; par M. le Chevelier Riche- 
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proper to abstain from operating.* Every seaman may equally well 
hold the rudder in a storm, but the well-informed mariner, skilled in 
the quick sands, rocks and ocean over which he sails, is only quali- 
fied to determine when it is most advantageous to direct it to the right 
or to the left, in order to avoid an impending shipwreck. 

But to return: It is not so in medicine, the foundation of which has 
been periodically shaken by new theories, founded on false observa- 
tions and erroneous hypotheses; by innovations, sometimes worse than 
the previously existing errors; very seldom receiving any additional 
light or improvement, and even when any real improvement is made, 
it always becomes an object of doubt and contention. 

But who, in our days, doubts the existence of a calculus in the blad- 
der, or of an aneurismal tumour, or of a hernial sac, or of the fracture 
of a bone, or of its dislocation ? Who, in such cases, will hesitate for a 
moment to extract or remove the first; to apply a ligature to remedy 
the evil caused by the second; to reduce the third case by taxis, or, if 
too late and impossible, to use the bistouri to unbridle its neck; to set 
in a proper apparatus the fourth, and to reduce the fifth when not too 
late? And all these operations are executed by methods so clear, so 
simple, so tangible, that a mere tyro in surgery may perform them with 
credit to himself, and with the moral assurance of saving the useful life 
of a fellow being. 

On the other hand, we see doctors, otherwise equally well informed, 
doubt, even to this day, if fever is a symptom or a “ general disease;”’ 
if inflammation is an exaltation of vital functions, or if it is a debility of 
the extreme vessels and of the constitution. The former will treat 
fever, or rather the morbid exaltation of the function of an organ, by 
general and topical depletion, and by all the sedative means in his 
power, such as diet, rest, cool air and cold drinks. Ina word, he will 
put into requisition all the remedies furnished by the class Temperen- 
tia: because he ascribes this fever to a local organic irritation, to an 
exaltation of vital powers in an organ or tissue, and acts accordingly. 
The latter will treat this imaginary being, a fever, by the most drastic 
remedies, because he thinks it to be generated by a repletion of peccant 
humours, and which must be driven from the constitution ; and, hence, 
he dreams of nothing but purgatives and salivations, in diseases in 
which diet, rest, cool air and cold water would have cured the irrita- 
tion more effectually, and without entailing by our remedies, on the 
poor patient, diseases tenfold more disgusting and dangerous than the 
original affection. Another practitioner, conceiving it to be owing to 
a disease of debility, would treat it with tonics and diffusible stimuli of 
the most inflammable nature; a fourth physician would make it to con- 
sist in a nervous affection, and, of course, he would be prodigal of an- 
tispasmodics, etc. So that, in this comparison of Surgery and Me- 
dicine, if we survey the state of the science of medicine only twen- 
tyfive years ago, we may truly assert, that surgery was to medicine 
what the physical sciences were to metaphysics. However, this com- 
parison, in our days, is not correct; nor does medicine, properly so 
called, deserve to be ranked so low. Since the immortal labours of 
Bichat, medicine, as well as surgery, stand on a firm foundation, and 
the temple of medical science is immovable. Besides, the seat of an 
affection in medicine is now easily ascertained and properly located, so 
that its therapeutical indications are now comparatively simpler and 
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more certain; and, thanks to pathology, we at present are able to ob- 
serve correctly, and to locate with certainty, lesions of the internal or- 
gans as well as those of the external; whoever disbelieves the as- 
sertion, let him attend the clinical lectures of Doctors Chapman and 
Jackson at the Alms-house, and he will then have an ocular and posi- 
tive demonstration of what I have advanced. Indeed, medicine, pro- 
perly so called, has received no less benefit from the doctrines of the 
tissues or from the general anatomy of Bichat, than surgery has from 
the labours of J. Hunter and Dessault, Dupuytren and Scarpa, Physick, 
Sir Astley Cooper and Larey. Bichat’s works have been pronounced 
by Professor Chapman to be ‘‘ A revelation in Medicine.” 

I am convinced that there is but one mode of advancing the science 
of medicine, which is by following the example set us by the present 
school of physiology and pathology, which acknowledges Bichat and 
afterwards Broussais for its founders, and which consist, first, in inves- 
tigating the minute structure of the human body, aided and illustrated 
by comparative anatomy; secondly, by the study of the healthy or normal 
state of our functions ; and thirdly, by the knowledge of the kind of lesion 
of the tissue, or organ, or apparatus, or its pathological state; which 
can only be known and ascertained by a close and careful observation 
of the symptoms and changes which occur during the time of the ex- 
istence of the affection, and a post-mortem examination, (should the 
case terminate fatally) in order to correct our diagnosis and prognosis ; 
and, lastly, by an extensive and precise acquaintance with the vast 
number of remedies, (indeed already too great for our comfort) and the 
just appreciation of their power on the living tissues: bearing in mind 
at the same time, and this is too generally overlooked, that the moral 
has no less influence on the lesions and affections of the body, than the 
physical of man. 

Such is the foundation on which the science of medicine must rest, 
without which it will always be floating on a sea constantly agitated by 
the whirlwinds of conjecture; and the physician, left to himself, not 
much unlike the mariner on the ocean without a compass, chart 
or sounding line to guide his ship to a safe port. But, on the contrary, 
if the present course of investigation be persisted in, there is no doubt 
that our science will ultimately surmount existing difficulties, and thus 
attain to the rank which its utility will enhance—that of an exact 
science. 

But all the isolated facts observed and recorded by the great physi- 
cians who have preceded us, as well as those we may have observed, 
would be of no value if they were not generalized or brought together, 
in order to deduce and establish from them laws or principles by which 
the young as well as the old practitioner may be equally guided. 

What would it avail to have observed and interrogated nature so long, 
if, as in other sciences of observation, we were not able to derive from 
these facts correct and useful principles or doctrines? Without being 
stigmatized as presumptuous, I believe the present age has already par- 
tially done for our science what Euclid did anciently for the mathema- 
tics, and that now, the scattered medical facts, formerly of very little 
importance because they were unconnected, have been brought into a 
most symmetrical, correct and philosophical body of doctrines, which 
will remain a monument to the wisdom of our contemporaries, a bless- 
ing to our posterity, and a most convincing proof of the perfectibility of 
the human mind. J. T 
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THE PRIVILEGES AND INFLUENCES OF THE SEXES, 


It is the observation of a satirist, not famous for his tenderness to 
the ladies, 


% That every woman is at heart a rake.” 


And we have frequently heard an exclamation among many ladies, 
of the first sense and reputation, attended with a wish to change their 
sex, and hinting that, if they were happy enough to be men, they 
would throw off the disagreeable restraint which custom and costume 
have imposed upon them, and give into all the fashionable pleasures of 
the town, with as much spirit as the best of us. 

The ladies, who are thus solicitous to part with the modest reserve 
of their own sex for the unblushing freedom of ours, should, however, 
consider that there is something, not only indelicate, but exceedingly 
dangerous in this declaration. It is positively acknowledging, that they 
are naturally inclined to be libertines, and that they imagine the princi- 
pal happiness of life exists in those pursuits, which are equally repug- 
nant to the rules of reason and the laws of morality. It is actually 
confessing that the rectitude of their conduct proceeds more from the 
suggestions of their fear, than the purity of their hearts, and that nothing 
confines them within the limits of propriety, but the universal reproach, 
which immediately attends any palpable deviation from the strictness 
of the female character. 

When a lady therefore incautiously exclaims, O that I was a man! 
and seems to look with envy upon the licence which custom has given 
the lords of the creation to be profligate, she must not be surprised if 
one of those happy beings, who are thus privileged to err, should take 
an instant advantage of her confession, and affront her with the gross- 
est solicitations. In fact, she invites an attack of that nature, and a 
libertine of any discernment might imagine reasonably enough, that 
the woman would soon be brought to disregard the appearance of vir- 
tue, when she reflected with pain upon the reality. 

Yet, what are the particular points, in which the prevalence of cus- 
tom has given the men so desirable a superiority over the ladies? The 
former, indeed, can do a thousand ridiculous things, and a thousand 
wicked ones besides, without drawing any severe or grievous censure 
upon their characters. ‘They can engage in midnight brawls, betray the 
honour of a friend’s family, and cut his throat into the bargain, if he 
presumes to find fault with their conduct. These, however, so far from 
being advantages on the masculine side of the question, are, indeed, so 
many capital misfortunes; and happy would it be for our sex, if there 
was some sensible regulation among us, which rendered such actions 
as disgraceful as they are absurd, and as detestable as they are criminal. 
But, sureiy, the exclusive licence of being weak or wicked is not a 
privilege for which the gentle bosom of innocence can ever feel a sigh 
of regret, or indulge a thought of admiration. Were it possible for the 
ladies to conceive the numberless difficulties and distresses to which 
the men are continually exposed, in consequence of their fancied pre- 
eminence, they would bless the kindness of that Providence which has 
kept them within such salutary bounds, which has constituted it their 
shame to oppose any depravity in their wishes, and appointed their 
very pride to be a guardian to their reputations. 

It is a general opinion, even with many ladies highly distinguished 
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for their understanding, that the circle of female amusements is flat, in- 
sipid, and lifeless, compared with the enjoyments in which the other sex 
are allowed the most ample indulgence. ‘This opinion arises from the to- 
tal unacquaintance of the latter with those enjoyments, and from the ex- 
traordinary estimation in which all people have a propensity to hold those 
objects, of which they have heard an extraordinary account. But, the 
truth is, those who are in the secret can find as rational an entertain- 
ment in a dissertation upon a sleeveknot at the teatable, as in the dis- 
cussion of a political subject at the tavern, and be as much diverted 
over a game at whist, as with the gamester’s madness, or the lozel’s 
midnight orgies. Indeed, for the honour of the male character, be it 
mentioned, the men are apt to annex the idea of pleasure to the idea of 
fatigue, and to proportion the excellence of their sport to the greatness 
of their dangers, or the number of their difficulties. ‘Thus, after re- 
ceiving a violent fall or two from their horses, and coming home like 
drenched pickpockets, from the horserace or the chase, they talk of the 
glorious day they have had, and affect to speak with contempt of any 
friend who does not seem equally enraptured with the same noble 
exercise. Yet, will anybody say that the placid employments of our 
wives at home, in the education of their children, and the management 
of their families, is not infinitely more agreeable, as well as infinitely 
more praiseworthy, than the most furious toasts at a democratic dinner, 
or the most noisy brawlings of the consequent intoxication? On the 
other hand, if we turn to the little squabbles of the ladies, which are 
so frequently ridiculed by satirical writers, we shall surely find it as 
absurd in ourselves to quarrel about some despicable daughter of mis- 
called pleasure, as laughable in our beautiful triflers to contend about 
the colour of a silk, the situation of a patch, the merit of the Italian 
Opera, or the unparalleled genius of a foreign actor. 

The farther the comparison is carried between the two sexes, the 
less occasion the ladies will have to murmur at their fancied inferiority, 
and the less reason we shall have to boast of our imaginary preémi- 
nence. Custom has laid few restraints upon them which are not abso- 
lutely necessary both for their happiness and reputation; nor has it 
allowed us many privileges, which do not immediately tend to destroy 
our peace, and lessen our character. Let the ladies, therefore, never 
wish to change their sex, unless they would wish to change their man- 
ners also, and let the men never value themselves upon “the liberties 
which they are authorized to take in the wide variety of their pursuits, 
till they are perfectly convinced that these very liberties should not be 
set down in the catalogue of their principal misfortunes. 

Woman is a very complicated machine. Her springs are infinitely 
delicate; and differ from those of man as the work of a repeater does 
from that of atownclock. Look at her; how delicately formed! Exa- 
mine her senses; how exquisite and nice! Observe her understanding; 
how subtle and acute! But look into her heart; there is the watechwork, 
composed of parts so minute in themselves, and so wonderfully com- 
bined that they must be seen by a microscopic eye, to be clearly ap- 
prehended. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as lightning. Her penetra- 
tion is intuition: almost, instinct. By a glance of her eye, she draws 
a just conclusion. Ask her how she formed it? she cannot answer the 
question. The philosopher de duces infallible inferences; but he goes 
to the head of the staircase by slow degrees, mounting step by step. 
She arrives at the top as well as he: but, whether she leaped or flew 
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there, is more than she knows herself. While she trusts her instinct, 
she is never deceived; she is lost, when she atte:-pts to reason, or 
describe the causes of her actions. 

As the perception of women is quick, so their imaginations are un- 
commonly susceptible. Few of them have talents to write: but, when 
they do, how lively are their pictures! how animated their descrip- 
tions! But, if few women write, they all talk; and every man may 
judge of them in this point, from every circle he visits. Spirit in con- 
versation depends entirely upon fancy ; and women, all over the world, 
talk better than men. Leta man and a woman, of apparently equal 
understandings, go to a masquerade; see which of them will enjoy 
most pleasure, and bring home the greatest number of interesting 
anecdotes. Have they a character to pourtray, or a figure to describe, 
they give but three traits of either the one or the other, and the charac- 
ter is known, or the figure placed before our eyes. Why? From the 
susceptibility of their imaginations. ‘Their fancies receive lively im- 
pressions from the principal traits, and they paint their impressions 
with the same vivacity with which they received them. A lady, who 
had just come from Italy, painted the passage of the Alps in six 
phrases, better than a man could have done by a fortnight’s labour upon 
paper, and more eloquently too. 

The elements are not only differently blended in women from what 
they are in men, but they are of different natures. Their fire is purer; 
their clay is more refined. The difference may be about the same 
there is between air and ether; between culinary and electrical fire. 
The ethereal fire is not given, perhaps, in so large a portion to wo- 
men as to men: but it is more subtle in spirit. Let a woman warm 
in conversation, and she will produce a hundred charming images, 
among which there shall not be one indelicate or vulgar. Warm a man 
on the same subject, and he will find stronger allusions: but they will 
neither be so brilliant nor so chaste. 

Gracefulness of expression belongs almost exclusively to women; 
but «nen have sounder judgments, which result from their education. 
To .he age of thirteen or fourteen, girls are everywhere superior to 
boys. At fourteen, a boy begins to get some advantages over a girl, 
and he continues to improve, by education, till three or four and twenty, 
possibly till thirty. Her education, such as it is, is over at eighteen. 
He has all the fountains of knowledge opened to him; interest to sti- 
mulate him to exercise his parts; rivals to emulate; opponents to con- 
quer. His talents are always on the stretch. ‘To this he adds the 
advantages of travel: and, even if he should not go abroad, he can 
enter into an infinite number of houses, from which she is debarred. 
A sound judgment cannot be formed but by continual exercise, and fre- 
quent comparisons. It is impossible for women to have these advanta- 
ges: and hence, the principal cause of the inferiority of their judg- 
ments. The liveliness of their fancies, and of their feelings, contributes 
also to weaken their powers of discrimination. But education must be the 
grand cause; for how many men are there among our acquaintance, 
who join solid judgments to fine feelings and warm imaginations ? 

Take a man and a woman who have never been out of the village in 
which they were born, and neither of whom know how to read; we ques- 
tion much if his discretion will be stronger than hers. 

As judgment, then, can come but from knowledge, the number of 
women, who have solid judgments, is very small. But none will 
dispute their superior sensibility. Their feelings are certainly more 
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exquisite than those of men; and their sentiments greater and more 
refined. ‘Though the severity, illtemper, neglect and perfidy of men 
often force women to have recourse to dissimulation; yet, when they 
have noble characters to deal with, how sincere and ardent is their 
love! how delicate and solid their attachment! Woman is not so selfish 
a creature as man. When a man is in love, the object of his passion is 
himself. When a woman is enamoured of a man, she forgets herself, 
the world, and all that it contains, and wishes to exist only for the ob- 
ject of her affection. How few men make any violent sacrifices to 
sentiment! but how many women does every man know, who have 
sacrificed fortune and honours, to noble, pure, and disinterested motives! 

A man mounts a breach; he braves danger, and obtains victory. He 
has served his country, he has acquired fame, preferment, riches. 
Wherever he appears, respect awaits him; admiration attends him; 
crowds press to meet him; and theatres receive him with bursts of ap- 
plause. His glory dies not with him. History preserves his memory 
from oblivion. ‘That thought cheers his dying hour; and his last 
words, pronounced with feeble pleasure, are, ‘‘I shall not die.” 

A woman sends her husband to the war; she lived but 1n that hus- 
band; her soul goes with him; she trembles for the danger of the sea. 
Every billow that swells, she thinks to be his tomb; every ball that 
flies, she imagines is directed at ui. Her days are days of sorrow; 
her nights are sleepless. ‘The silent tears steal down her cheek, and 
wet her pillow ; or, if by chance, exhausted nature finds an hour’s slum- 
ber, her fancy, sickened by her distempered soul, sees in that sleep, 
a bleeding lover, or his mangled corse. ‘Time passes, and her grief 
increases, till, worn out at length by too much tenderness, she falls 
the victim of exquisite sensibility, and sinks with sorrow to the grave. 

These are not pictures overcharged or embellished: but copied faith- 
fully from nature—the Count d’Estaign and Lady Cornwallis. ‘The for- 
mer was a grandee of Spain, covered with orders, and aiming to arrive at 
the head of the state. His sentiments were noble: but they had no 
object but himself. ‘The latter thought not of herself; she died for 
another. 

Women, in all ages, have set the greatest value on the courage and 
hardihood of men; and men, in all civilized countries and ages, have 
placed the chief female excellence in beauty, chastity, and a certain 
nameless softness and delicacy of person and behaviour. Women, in 
themselves weak, timid and defenceless, stand in the greatest need of 
manly courage, to defend them from the assaults that may be made upon 
their persons, or their minds; men, on the other hand, enterprising 
and robust, have the greatest need of female softness, to smooth their 
rugged nature, to wear off the asperities they daily contract in their 
business and connections with one another, and, by the lenient balm of 
endearment, blunt the edge of corrosive care. 

When we look to the more early ages of antiquity, we find but little 
social intercourse between the sexes, and that, in consequence thereof, 
both were less amiable in their persons and manners. At that period 
of time, neither of the sexes were lively or cheerful; the men were 
gloomy, treacherous and revenyeful; and the women, in a less degree, 
shared those unsocial vices. Many ages elapsed before they were 
thought of sufficient consequence to become the companions of an hour 
devoted to society, as well as love. 

In the East, where jealousy, that tyrant of the soul, has excluded 
all the joys and comforts of mixed society, the men are not only 
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gloomy, suspicious, cowardly, and cruel, but divested of almost all 
the finer sentiments that arise from friendship andlove. There, rough- 
ness and barbarity have settled their empire, and triumph over the 
human mind: and there, we are hardly able to discover the tender pa- 
rent, or the indulgent husband, social virtues, or sentimental feelings. 
These are commonly the offspring of mixed society; and though men 
may improve themselves in the company of their own sex, the com- 
pany and conversation of women is alone the school for the heart. 

When from these unsociable regions, where, deprived of the com- 
pany of the fair, life is deprived of more than half its joys, we turn 
to Europe, we easily discover, that, in proportion to the time spent in 
the conversation of their women, the people are polished and refined ; 
and less so, as they neglect and despise them. ‘The Russians, the 
Poles, even the Dutch, pay less attention to their females than any 
of their neighbours, and are of consequence less distinguished for the 
graces of their persons, and the feeling of their hearts. ‘The Spaniards, 
when they formerly had not the benefits of female society, were re- 
markable for their cruelties: now, when locks, bars, and duennas are 
becoming unfashionable, and women mixing among them, they are ra- 
pidly assuming the culture and humanity of the neighbouring nations. 
So powerful, in short, is the company and conversation of the fair, in 
diffusing happiness and hilarity, tiat even the cloud which hangs on 
the sullen brow of the Saxon begins in the present age to brighten 
with his devotion to the ladies. 

The advantages, resulting from intercourse with the female sex, ex- 
tend their influence likewise over every custom and every action of 
social life. ‘To this, men are indebted for every effort they make to 
please and be agreeable; and it is to the ambition of pleasing, they owe 
all their elegance of manners, as well as all the neatness and ornaments 
of dress. Fond of the softer scenes of peace, women have often had 
the address to prevent, by their arguments and intercession, the direful 
effects of war; and, afraid of losing their husbands and relations, have 
sometimes rushed between hostile armies ready to engage, and turned 
the horrid scenes of destruction into those of friendship and festivity. 

In our sex there is a constitutional masculine pride, which forbids 
us to yield, in points of knowledge or of honour, to each other; but 
we lay it entirely aside in our connections with women; courtesy 
teaches us to obey where we used to command, and to reason where 
we once were ungovernable. ‘The tenderness we indulge for them 
softens the ruggedness of our nature; and the virtues we assume, to 
make a better figure in their eyes, become at length habitual. 

There is nothing by which the happiness of individuals and of so- 
ciety is so much promoted, as by constant efforts to please: and these 
efforts are in a great measure only produced by the company of women; 
for men, by themselves, relax in aimost every particular of goodbreed- 
ing and complaisance, and appear the creatures of mere nature: but no 
sooner does a woman appear, than the scene is changed, and they be- 
come emulous to show all their good qualifications. It is by the arts 
of pleasing only, that women can attain to any degree of consequence 
or of power, or hope to become objects of love and affection; attain- 
ments, which, as they are of all others the most dear to them, prompt 
them to cultivate most assiduously the arts of attraction; arts, for which 
they are well qualified by nature. In their forms lovely, in their man- 
ners soft and engaging, by nature and by art, they can infuse by their 
smiles, by their air and address, a thousand nameless sweets into so- 
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ciety, which, without them, would be insipid, and barren of sentiment 
and of feeling. But, to enjoy any pleasure in perfection, we must 
never be satiated with it; and therefore it requires more than common 
prudence in a woman to be much in company, and still preserve that 
deference and respect which we would voluntarily pay her, were we 
less often indulged with her presence. 

In countries where women are confined, the inhabitants are distin- 
guished for barbarity of manners. But, in the same countries, when 
the women begin to enjoy their liberty, we immediately perceive the 
manners begin to soften and improve. All the salutary and benign 
effects of female society, however, depend upon that reserve, delicacy, 
refinement and chastity of soul, which should be immutable principles 
in woman. Boisterous mirth, daring avowals of courage, bitter thoughts, 
or wildly passionate feelings, become not her who, as a wife and mo- 
ther, should be a household heaven. No impurity can touch the snow 
or the roseleaf, without leaving a stain behind; no woman can mingle 
with the rude sports and revels ef men without contamination. Her 
empire is home—the heart is her altar, and her children the cherubim. 
No star can depart unseen, and no woman err without infinite peril. 
If she assumes our manners, betrays our thoughts, and rivals our in- 
dulgences, what can she expect but humiliation and contempt? She is, 
or should be, a being of purity and holy light, shrined in the sanctuary 
of a blest and blessing home; not the amazon that drives the scythed 
chariot of carnage, nor the drudge that delves in the noonday fields. 





TO MY SON IN HEAVEN.* 


Ere the cloud wes on thy spirit, 

Or the blight upon thy bosom, 
Thou wert summoned to inherit 
The realms of bliss and blossom. 
With a bounding soul and limb, 
Thou didst tread Earth undefiled— 
Now thy song is with the cherubim 
My bless’d and gifted child! 


In bereavement’s lonely hours, 

In the morn and evening prayer, 

In the summer’s twilight bowers, 
And the autumn’s sweetest air; 

By the bed, the board, the hearth, 
And in every scene I sigh— 

Yet could I bring thee back to earth? 
My angel son on high! 


In my heart and brain are bitter throes, 

And my eyes are dim with tears, 

While I think that, mid my thousand 
woes, 

I joyed in thy infant years ; 


And the hopes, the pride, the love, 
That I shrined in thee, my son! 
But thy spirit is above 

With the High and Holy One! 


Thou canst never feel, like me, 

The stings of man and time, 

Nor turn from woe and gloom to flee 
But to meet despair and crime! 

From the fount of Thought Divine, 
Thou didst rise, a seraph, here— 

And I bless my God that ought of mine 
Can know no grief or fear. 


Thou hast gone to wing the glorious 
spheres, 

Mid the train of cherub choirs, 

And thy voice shall swell, through 
deathless years, 

To the hymns of archangel lyres: 

But I, as my weary steps wead on, 

And my lonely heart deplores, 

Shall never--never hear, my son! 

Its tones from the distant shores. 


* As more than threefourths of our numerous subscribers received this work 
from the second or third volume, we comply with requests, and reprint, from 
our second number, this little poem, which was addressed by a bereaved father 


to the spirit of his only son. 
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The lingering seasons will pass away, 

And the years of my mourning fly, 

Yet never will break again the day 

That wakes the light of thy glistening 
eye! 

With - heart convulsed and a brain 
distraught, 

And a quivering hand, I pressed 

The death-weights on those orbs of 
thought, 

And bore thee to thy rest. 


Oh, the last words on thy dying lips, 

Ere thy voice in spasms died, 

And thy thoughts ran wild in thy 
brain’s eclipse, 

As I left thy deathbed’s side! 

**Oh, my dear father! where I am 

I would you were!”—but, alas! my 
child! 

Thou standest in glory before The 
Lamb— 

I here by the dust defiled! 


While the struggling soul yet stayed 

Within thy darkened brain; 

While the faintest hope in shadows 
played, 

As thou lingeredst in thy pain; 

In the midnight gloom and the midday 
light, 

I watched thee, oh, my son! 

And slept not till the world was night 

Round thee, my blessed one! 


Then by thy breathless—cold, cold 
breast 

I laid my head to sleep, 

And I found with the dead the only rest 

That o’er my heart could creep! 

Oh, countless times, that head had 
hung 

In slumber on my bosom—now 

My arms around my lost one clung, 

And Death was on his brow! 


Mid sorrow and foes, and chilling 
throngs, 

Though *t was my doom to roam, 

My spirit was glad to hear thy songs 

Hail thy wronged father home ; 

My pride, my joy, and the loveliest 
flower 

That here shed the odour of heaven— 

The pall of death is on the hour 

When thy love to my grief was given. 


Thou wilt come no more, with thy soul- 
lit eye, 

Bright brow and pleasant voice— 

With thy smile like the starlight of 
autumn’s sky, 

And thy step, that said ‘ rejoice ;’ 

Dayspring and sunset—the springtime 
bloom, 

And the winter’s household hearth— 

Hues, odours and smiles are in thy 
tomb, 

And why should I roam the earth? 


Oh, one is left, on whose natal hour 

Thy spirit smiled in bliss, 

And there’s another in the nuptial 
bower 

That never felt thy kiss ; 

The first in her soul thine image bears, 

And Gertrude’s face is thine, 

And both, through the lapse of the 
earthly years, 

Shall make thy tomb their shrine. 


And she, who bore thee, her firstborn 
pride, 
In the bloom of her spring of love, 
And she who clasped thee to her side, 
And called thee her wreck’d ark’s dove, 
At twilight and daybeam will kneel in 
prayer 
By the grave of my only son, 
And the breeze, that fans his dust, shall 
bear 
Our love to his heavenly throne! 
8S. L. F 





FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 
A Tracepy By Sitvio PELLIco. 


Romantic stories of unblest, and sometimes unhallowed love have 
ever been especial favourites with the passionate and imaginative Ita- 
lians; the beauty, the frailty and the unhappy fate of Francesca, 
daughter of Guido da Polenta, particularly, have been celebrated by 
Petrach, Tassoni and Dante. Neither of these’ poets, however, has 


attempted to justify her crime, though they commisserated her punish- 
ment. But Leigh Hunt, the bard of cockayne, the very acme of affec- 
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tation, has laboured with all diligence, in his ‘*Story of Rimini,” to 
illumine the darkness of guilt, and purify the infinite corruptions of 
licentious passion. Mingled with his jaunty airs, his ludicrous sim- 
plicity and assumed raptures, we sometimes catch glimpses of true poetic 
feeling and refined imagination, and lines at intervals occur, which breathe 
the racy freshness of the springtime grove. But all his pictures are sullied 
by false sentiment, or language quaint, outre and grotesque. Everything 
is so minutely described, that imagination expires while threading the 
labyrinth of detail; or he so daringly transgresses the chastity of his 
theme, that we shrink with abhorrence from his developments. Ac- 
cording to the received version of the lamentable story before us, Paolo, 
the younger brother, loved, and was beloved by Francesca, ere Lanciotto, 
the elderborn, whom she reluctantly wedded, beheld his victim bride ; 
and the catastrophe, namely, her death and that of Paolo, results neces- 
sarily and justly from her habitual infidelities. ‘This, however, suited 
not with the purposes of the cockney bard, and accordingly he diver- 
sifies the tale like a true latitudinarian. Francesca, says ‘* The Story 
of Rimini,” first sees Paolo when he comes amid the cavaleade which 
attends her wedding procession; Giovanni (or Lanciotto) deputes his 
more blandishing and dicacious brother to be his proxy in the marriage 
ceremonies ; and afterwards, as the morning breaks, when the suscep- 
tible lady actually discovers her husband to be a wise, stern, moral 
man, a warrior and a statesman, not an improvisatore and cavalier ser- 
vente, she sighs and wails, as a vexed heroine ought to do, and resolves 
to console herself with the society of her sympathizing carpet knight, 
Paolo, whose face, according to Leigh Hunt, 


* Seemed made to show 
How far the genuine flesh and blood could go” 


in the accomplishment, we suppose, of deeds not particularly accept- 
able to wedlocked heroes. Of Francesca, it had been previously said, 
that 


“ She had stout notions on the marrying score,” 


and, no doubt, preferred liberty to fidelity. Affairs hasten rapidly 
enough to an undesirable consummation. While the Prince Giovanni 
(the Lanciotto of the play before us,) mingles with his peers, or super- 
intends his vast estate, Paolo reads old amorous stories, recites roman- 
tic legends of unconquerable love, and whispers his incestuous passion 
into a spirit that already burns with most unholy desires. 


‘“* Did he stroll into some lonely place, 
Under the trees, upon the thick soft grass, 
How charming, would he think, to see her there ! 
How brightened, then, and perfect would appear 
The two divinest things this world has got, 
A lovely woman in a rural spot!” 


But, however divine these things might be, even thus far in their inter- 
course, they soon lost everything but the remembrance of divinity. 
Rural spots are dangerous places for young women, when passionate 
lovers describe the scenery. Not many days elapse, ere the senti- 
mental, beautiful and yet innocent, though not virtuous Francesca be- 
gins to wander about the woods, and search out obscure, quiet and 
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remote places, where she may cultivate the duties of matrimony, by 
watching the nude statues of nymphs and satyrs— 


*¢ Some by the waterside on bowery shelves 
Leaning at will—some in the water sporting 
With sides half swelling forth and looks of courting!” 


And she improves in knowledge with astonishing rapidity. ‘The chaste 
objects around her tend greatly to tranquillize the burning heart within, 
and Paolo soon comes to the sequestered little rustic temple, to incul- 
cate a convenient and conventional observance of her vow to his brother. 
This office he fulfils with a delicacy remarkable for Leigh Hunt: for 
while reading, with his sister-in-law, the modest story of Launcelot of 
the Lake, he only 
‘“* By degrees, gently embraced 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist; 

And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 

Leaned with a touch together, thrillingly !”’ 


Which, beyond all question, was a very philosophic position, and 
highly significant of Paolo’s affection for holy mother church, his bro- 
ther’s honour, and his sister’s fame. Presently, however, 


*¢ He felt he could no more dissemble, 

And kissed her, mouth to mouth, all in a tremble. 
Sad were those hearts, and sweet was that long kiss ; 
Sacred be love from sight, whate’er it is!’ 
We certainly coincide with this adjuration; the less the world sees of 
such love, the better. Poor Shelley saw too much of it. 

Having thus laid the foundation of Fanny Wright’s system, the lady 
returns to her father, and actually has the grace to sigh, that, 


*¢ When worn and wearied out with this day’s sorrow, 
She might be still and senseless till the morrow,” 


while Paolo, the accomplished, fashionable and delightful Paolo, really 
lacked ‘‘ the power of sleeping when he went to bed,’’ which was, in 
sooth, a most lamentable and extraordinary phenomenon in such a fas- 
cinating preux chevalier, who never did any harm. 

It is nearly time now, it would seem, for Prince Giovanni to feel the 
germs of pan-ic honours on the os frontis; and his suspicions of his 
Danaé are soon confirmed by her unlucky habit of telling her dreams 
while she sleeps. Having heard her confession, her husband rises, 
girds on his sword, sends his page to summon Paolo from his bed to 
the tilting ground, meets him there, tells him he is no admirer of the 
doctrine that a lady may have seven husbands, and two of them bro- 
thers; and that, as he had been latterly dangerously addicted to fevers, 
he intends to sprinkle a cool couch on the green sward with his excited 
blood. This is accomplished without unnecessary delay ; Paolo’s pas- 
sion oozes out like Bob Acres’ courage, and the news of her lover’s 
death is conveyed to Francesca, ere she rises from her husband’s 
couch. She confers a rich present on the messenger, who tells her she 
is ‘all sweetness,” and, with much sanctity, prepares to die; and the 
whole story ends with Leigh Hunt’s absurd and almost blasphemous 
ejaculation— 


*“* O, who that feels one godlike spark within, 
Shall say that earthly suffering cancels not frail sin!” 
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Dante said it did not, for he placed the guilty lovers in the Inferno. 
Sensibility says it ought not, for it shrinks from pollution. Revelation 
says it cannot, for God has denounced the defiler. But the idea of 
arguing with Leigh Hunt is nearly as preposterous and wicked as the 
man himself. He is welcome to keep company with incestuous adul- 
terers, wherever they be. Such is the plot and denouement of this 
poem; we shall now give an analysis of the Francesca Da Rimini of 
Silvio Pellico, the farfamed and long suffering prisoner of Spielberg. 

Like many other works of modern Italian literature, the subject of this 
pathetic tragedy is derived from the immortal Divina Commedia of 
Dante. It unfolds, with much feeling and effect, the pernicious conse- 
quences of selfish and scheming ambition in the parent, and forestalled 
affection in the devoted child. It developes the crimes and disasters at- 
tendant on the father’s falsehood and the daughter’s desecration ; and it 
awakens in the visionary spirits of the dishonoured and degraded Italians, 
that patriotic enthusiasm which inspired the unfortunate author, and 
doomed him to languish and suffer, during ten years, in the dungeons of 
the Piombi and Spielberg. Pellico manages his subject with great feli- 
city and effect; the profoundest affections of the human heart and the 
loftiest passions of the mind are pourtrayed with a pathos and energy 
which well become the countryman of Dante, and the compatriot of 
Maroncelli. ‘The interest accompanies every scene, from the com- 
mencement to the close of the tragedy: and no attempt is made, in 
either act, to exonerate the chief transgressors from the penalty of their 
offences. The characters are few; therefore the interest concentrates; 
and they are all sustained with admirable consistency and judgment. 
The plot is well conceived, and skilfully developed: and the moral of 
the drama is naturally deduced from the denouement of the disastrous 
events. 

But that the reader may judge for himself of the effect which this 
tragedy invariably produces in representation, we shall analyze the en- 
tire plot, and give a faithful translation of the whole third act. The cha- 
racters are Lanciotto, a lord of Rimini; Paolo, his brother; Guido, 
duke of Ravenna; Francesca, his daughter, wife of Lanciotto; and a 
page. The scene is in the palace of Rimini. The tragedy opens with 
a dialogue between Guido and Lanciotto; the former confesses his pas- 
sion for Francesca, but betrays his grief, that, in proportion to the depth 
and violence of his love, should be her melancholy and reserve. He 
laments the inefficacy of his efforts to withdraw her from her myste- 
rious sadness, or to overcome her invincible aversion from Paolo. 
Meanwhile, Francesca arrives; and the meeting with her father and 
husband is unfolded with such masterly effect, that, from this moment, 
the reader or auditor is prepared to follow the progress of events to a 
lamentable catastrophe with undiminished interest. The certainty of 
Francesca’s passion for another—the restless suspicions, and yet agoniz- 
ing doubts of Lanciotto, and the cold, calm resolve of Guido, to devote 
his daughter to the man who can most highly aggrandize his name and 
fame, all constitute a scene of surpassing interest. A page now announces 
an unknown personage, who should indeed have been unknown to every 
individual of the palace ; we mean Paolo, the mischief worker of the tra- 
gic tale. But now the most cordial, endearing and manly affection and 
esteem subsist between the brothers; no envy exasperates, no jealousy 
maddens, no wrong, no shame, no wild remorse and revenge corrode 
those hearts which the noblest pride and most chivalric sentiments have 
filled with dreams of glory. Paolo has led the vanguard in foreign wars 
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of peril; and his first question, on his return, is if, in his last hours, his 
deceased father remembered and blessed his absent son. ‘Then he re- 
curs to the last adieux he rendered to his native land—execrates the 
foreign wars in which he has been engaged and which so long have 
separated those kindred hearts which should have been indissolubly 
united—and then, inspired by that love of country which should be 
the '»st passion to desert the bosom of manhood, he exclaims— 


For whom polluted I my sword with blood ? 

A stranger !—Have I not a fatherland 

To which its sons’ blood is most sacred? Thee, 
O Italy! that dauntless children hast, 

Who ne’er will cower when Foreign Envy dares 
To violate thy soil. And art thou not 

The most refined of all the lands beneath 

The glorious sun? Art not thou, Italy ! 

The mother of all arts? is not thy dust 

The dust of Heroes ? 


This patriotic apostrophe excites correspondent feelings in Lanciotto, 
but the latter soon returns to the master passion that absorbs him, and 
exclaims that Francesca cannot hate him, who cherishes such lofty 
thoughts. Hence arises a vivid dialogue, in the course of which Paolo 
discovers that the beloved, if not betrothed one of his youth, is now an- 
other’s wife—in human law, his sister—and that she hates him with 
a deeper feeling than ever she had loved him in far happier days. 
Overwhelmed with grief and consternation, he implores permission to 
depart and be again a homeless wanderer, without, even once, be- 
holding her who had trifled with the purest affections of his nature. 

In the second act the father and daughter appear in discourse. She, 
with passionate and pathetic eloquence, appeals to every paternal feel- 
ing in the bosom of her father, and unfolds before him the troubled and 
tortured condition of her mind. Ere, however, she can confess the uncon- 
querable love she feels for Paolo, her stern and haughty husband enters 
on the scene, and reproaches her with her coldness in his presence, and 
her agitation in his absence. Guido—the father, who has sacrificed his 
child on the altar of ambition—now resolves to depart for Ravenna, and 
imperiously commands his daughter to prepare to accompany him. 
As he retires, Lanciotto, more than ever infuriated, tells Francesca that, 
however deep and causeless may be her hatred of Paolo, she need not 
fly, for that his brother, wronged by evil thoughts, had sworn to de- 
part without delay: but that, first, he beseeches her to grant him a mo- 
ment’s private interview. Paolo enters now, and not daring to address 
Francesca, entreats his brother to say that he will never return from his 
voluntary banishment ; that he forgives her unmerited hatred ; that it is 
true, he slew her brother in unnatural civil war, but that even with his 
own, he would have saved his life, had the deed been possible. ‘Tears in- 
terrupt his appeal. Francesca is intensely agitated. He continues by say- 
ing that he is the most wretched of all men, since he must not only 
part from her whom he passionately loved, but also from his dearest 
brother, and his native land. Francesca, believing that Paolo alludes 
to another passion than that which she herself had inspired and 
felt, and consequently inflamed with that vindictive jealousy which 
burns with such dreadful violence in the female heart, concludes the 
rapid dialogue by imprecating her malediction on Paolo’s head. Lan- 
ciotto demands the motive of this strange violence, but she, weary of 
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rebuke, and exhausted by antagonizing passions, exclaims that peace 
will never visit her until the shroud is wrapped around her bosom. A 
faithful translation of the third act will enable the reader to follow the 
progress of this unquenchable and disastrous passion. 


. ACT THIRD. 


SCENE I. 


Paolo. Tosee her! Yes, alas! for this last time. 
It would be sacred Duty to depart, 
But Love to Honour makes me deaf and blind. 
See her no more? It cannot be—oh, how 
The parting look, more lovely than the dreams 
Of seraphim, who know not how to weep, 
Made Beauty of her Grief and _— my soul! 
—So I have lost her—and has Lanciotto 
Rent her from me t—O rage—despair!—He’s blest,— 
é Long be he so—do I not love my brother? 
But must his bliss become my agony ? 


Is 
d SCENE IL. 
4 Francesca enters without seeing Paolo. 
0 
ne France. Where stays my father? he, at least, could tell 
“ If Lanciotto’s brother yet dwells here. 
These walls I know and never can forget. 

~ Upon this sacred spot, that oft has caught 

to His tears for me, 1’ll breathe my soul away— 
e- ree cia ye guilty thoughts! I am 

wife! 
e, Paolo, She speaks in sighs. 
s. France. I must depart— 
nd Ah, yes, these scenes are all too full of him. 
Then let me seek the household shrine, and there, 

ond Prostrate, from Heaven crave pardon of my sin, 
“TS My grievous sin! That God, who deigns to bind 
nd The broken heart, will not abandon me. 
his Paolo. (advancing) Francesca. 
nd France. (aside) Whom see I !—Sir, your will? 
. Paolo. 'To speak to thee again. 

on France. To speak to me? 
Aas Alas! IT am alone—alone thou leav’st me, 
hot Father! where art thou? help, O help thy child, 
de- My Father!—Yet in myself must I seek strength 
no- To fly. 
ess Paolo, O whither? 

his France. Sir, do not follow me— 

t is Respect my will! The wretched need Heaven’s aid, 
his And I unto the household altar fly 

, To ask it there. 

ef Paolo. And I will follow there 
ay To kneel at my ancestral shrine, for who 
nly More wrought with woe? There we, in equal fate, 
rest Will breathe our sighs—thou for my death shalt pray— 
ides The death of one thy heart abhorrest—I 

and Will pray that Heaven may listen to thy vows, 

: And all thy hate forgive—may send thee peace, 
rich P 

the And long preserve the beauty of thy youth, 
Tea And give thee all thy soul ean e’er desire— 


nae All—e’en—thy husband’s love—his children’s smiles! 
Joc VOL. IV.—NO. XXIV. 50 
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Paolo!—(aside_) O, what utter 1!—weep not, 
I do not ask thy death. 
But thou abhorr’st me. 


France, Though it were Duty thus to hate thee, what 


Car’st thou? I would not blight thy life—ere sets 
Tomorrow’s sun, I shall be far away. 

Then to thy brother’s desolation lend 

Thy kindly heart—for he will weep my loss— 
Alone in Rimini he ’!l weep—yet breathe 

Not unto him my seeret sad resolve 

That I to Rimini will ne’er return. 

For grief must end me. When such tidings come 
To Lanciotto, thou, with brother’s love, 

Mayst shed a tear for—him. 


Francesca! thou— 
Canst thou believe me reckless of thy hate? 
Think’st thou I keep unbroken peace within, 
When these thy words are misery? Beautiful 
Thou art as angels born of heaven—the world’s 
Blest idol, and a happy—wife! Canst thou 
Imagine Death? that death I did deserve 
When, by the world’s poor fame allured, I left 
Our sacred home, and thus forever lost— 
A father’s counsel and his last embrace. 
All might have been most happy—had he known 
My heart, he would have given me her, whom now 
I have forever lost. 
Lost whom? Some Fair, 
Loving, beloved? And has illfated Love 
Such power within the helmed knight’s brave heart? 
His noblest pride should be his sword—his fame. 
And such was thine—then let not Love o’ersway thee. 
What words are these 1—And couldst thou pity me— 
Couldst thou subdue thy hate, should my sword win 
Higher renown? Command then—name time, place— 
Some distant shore—and as the perils grow 
Darker and deeper, so Paolo’s task 
Will in its toil be full of hope and joy, 
Because Francesca bade it;—and thy name, 
More than man’s courage, shall direct this arm. 
No tyrant power shall ever overawe 
My proud ambition, since I greatly seek 
The peerless wreath of Favour, twined by thee. 
—Nay, but a word—a smile—a single look— 
And that is all sufficient. 
(aside_) O Eternal Gods! 
What do I feel! 
Francesca! Yes, I love thee, 
But, hopeless, love. 
(aside_) What do I hear? Dream I! 
What saidst thou ? 
That I love thee. 
O beware? 
Thou mayst be heard. Thou lovest me? so quick 
Thy love !—Knowst thou | am thy brother’s wife ? 
And canst thou thus forget thine own lost love? 
—Loose—leave my hand! thy kiss is crime. 
Mine is 
No sudden passion—she, I love, is lost 
Indeed forever—for ’t is thee, I love! 
Of thee I spake—thee wept—thee loved—will love 
Till the extremest breath—and if of this 
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Forbidden love should come eternity 
Of agony, through that eternity 
1°11 love thee still. 

And is it true thou lovest me? 
*T was on the day that in Ravenna, I, 
Ambassador of my father, did arrive, 
I saw thee, deepest then in grief, amid 
A funeral train, over thy threshold pass, 
And at a newmade sepulchre, with hands 
Clasped and upraised, with awful reverence kneel 
And pour forth bitter tears. I questioned who 
The gentle mourner was; Duke Guido’s daughter— 
And this her mother’s grave, they said. O then, 
What sympathy with all thy sorrow filled 
My heart! then pity grew to love—and though 
Thy funeral veil, Francesca, dimmed the charms 
Of thy surpassing beauty, from that day 
I loved thee. 

Didst thou—didst thou love me, then, 
Paolo. 
Yet awhile I hid my heart. 
But once it seemed thou didst discern my love. 
One morn, when thy sequestered steps were bent 
‘Tow’rd thy accustomed shade, beside the lake, 
Amid the flowers reclining, 1, with sighs, 
Gazed on thy chamber. At thy near approach, 
Trembling I rose—thine eye, fixed on the page 
Thou readst, beheld me not—and on that page 
A tear fell; overwrought I ventured near; 
My speech was strangled—thine perplexed—the book 
Thou gavest me, and we together read— 
Read how by Love the heart of Lancillotto 
Was thralled. Alone we were—and of our hearts 
Unconscious till our eyes met—I with passion 
Pale—and thy bosom fluttering as thou fledst. 
Alas! the book remained with thee. 
°T is yet 

Upon my heart; it cheered the lonely days 
Of pilgrimage. Behold!—behold the page 
We read! see the tear’s stain which fell that morn ! 
Go, I implore thee! for my heart must hold 
Alone the memory of my murdered brother. 


As yet I had not shed his blood—alas 
For fatal civil war! That blood once shed, 
With faltering heart I dared not ask thy hand ; 
Still, with hope fluttering o’er Love deferred, 
That Time, the allchanging, might appease thy anger, 
And grant the pilgrim quick return, and crown 
Lost Love with bliss, I sought the distant shores 
Of Asia. 
Leave me! I implore thee, leave me! 
If Duty vainly frowns, respect my grief! 
Who—who shall arm me to resist! 
O joy! 

I felt the pressure of thy hand—say, why 
Thou gavest it. 

Paolo! 

Dost not hate met? 
I should—I ought to hate thee. 
And canst thou ? 

Alas! I cannot. 

O blest word! once more 
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Francesca! say thou canst not. 
E’en that once 
Too much—and is not that enough? Go, leave me. 


Nay, will I not, until thou tell’st me all. 


Thou hast it all—I love thee! Fatal word ! 
And though for love of thee I die, still let 
That love vouchsafe my death be innocent! 


Thou lovest me! thou! my heart lacks words to tell 
The ecstacy forbidden love sheds o’er 
The grieving of a desperate, hopeless passion. 
And thou didst love me? Yet I lost thee! 
Thou, 

Paolo, didst abandon me—for till 
This hour I never knew thy love—but go— 
This moment is our last. 

I cannot live 
Apart from thee. Then day by day, at least, 
With Love’s wise stratagems, we still may meet. 
And thus betray our secret-—breed suspicion 
With thy stern brother, and infect and soil 
My yet unsullied name! If yet, Paolo, 
Thou lovest me, fly, fly far away ! 

O Fate 
Most merciless! I bring a stain on thee! 
No! thou art now another’s wife, and I 
In mercy to myself should die—live thou 
In peace! I break thy peace with love. Weep not, 
Yet love me not—yes, love me—in thy tears 
O’er my untimely grave !—But soft !—I hear— 
Aid me, O Heaven—the voice of Lanciotto ! 
My brother, come! 
(enter Lanciotto with Guido. _) 


SCENE Ill. 
(to Lanciotto_) A last embrace, my brother ! 
In vain, you ask it. 
Nay, cross not my will. 


Such awful omens brought me here that woe 
If I 





What sayst thou? Wrath is on thy brow. 
Alas! not our’s the guilt, but Destiny’s. 
Farewell, Francesca ! 
(distracted and with countenance convulsed_) O Paolo, stay ! 
What do I hear? 
(supporting his daughter_) Alas! her breath departs. 
(about to go_) Francesca! 
O he leaves me and I die! 
(she faints in the arms of Guido_) 
Francesca! help! 
My daughter! 
(she ts carried away to her chamber _) 
SCENE IV. 
Sir, 
Paolo, what means this? Fierce lightnings flash 
Their wild revealments through me. 
Man, rejoice ! 
Barbarian, triumph! she is dead—then leave 
Me too to die. Away! 


( Exit Paolo. ) 
(solus ) And is it true! 
Love him! yet feign she did not—No, that thought 
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Uprose from Hell. Yet Evil lurks—and ’tis 
Most fit Paolo be immured within 

The palace, till this veil be rent in twain, 
And till this fearful mystery be dissolved. 

As the fourth act opens, Lanciotto, resolved on exacting a terrible 
atonement, commands a page to summon his brother. Meanwhile, in 
soliloquy, he betrays his agonizing jealousies, and his inappeasable spi- 
rit of revenge. Duke Guido enters, and a dialogue, fraught with in- 
tense interest, and indicating dark events, ensues; the innocence or 
guilt of Francesca, and the expediency of her retiring to Ravenna, or 
continuing to reside at Rimini, are vehemently discussed. Lanciotto, 
believing his wife criminal, demands that she shall not depart till his 
mind is fully satisfied, and threatens fiercely; and Guido retires in 
gloomy thought. Paolo presently obeys his brother’s summons ; and 
Lanciotto, to pierce him with the consciousness of the wrong he had 
done him by his guilty passion, demands what, in his situation, he 
(Paolo) would do. ‘he latter answers, that, on a seducer—a treacher- 
ous supplanter—he would inflict the direst punishment with his dagger, 
wherever he might be: but that he, the younger brother, was no sedu- 
cer; that neither he nor Francesca, mutual lovers ere her marriage, 
were capable of dishonour and guilty of intrigue; and that Lanciotto 
should have been as certain of Francesca’s love, before he wedded her, 
as Paolo now was, though she was a wife. ‘This bitter taunt infuriates 
the aggrieved husband, and they unsheathe their swords for deadly 
combat. This, however, is suspended, not finally prevented, by the 
sudden interposition of Guido and Francesca. Exasperated reproaches 
and menaces on the part of Lanciotto, and desperate attempts at justifi- 
cation on the part of Francesca, crown the climax of passion. The 
scene, which is full of tumultuary thoughts and feelings, and rife with 
eloquent sophistries, closes with the departure of Duke Guido, the ori- 
ginal misleader, and his daughter for Ravenna; and Paolo is immured 
in a prison. 

The fifth act discloses Guido and Francesca in corverse. She in- 
quires of her father if he has succeeded in his attempt to propitiate 
Lanciotto, and receives the reply ‘hat, after patient remonstrances, and 
protracted altercations, the husband iiad, at length, forgiven her, and 
even promised to pardon his more offending brother. Francesca, deeply 
agitated, as a foresworn and infidel wife should be, implores her 
father to obtain the permissiun of Lancivtto, that she might receive her 
pardon from the lips of her dishonoured lord, and exhibit her repent- 
ance and remorse in his presence. Guido consents, and leaves her. 
Meanwhile, in a pathetic soliloquy, she declares her attachment to the 
delightful abode, and invokes Heaven’s beneficence in the reconcilement 
of fraternal discord. Suddenly, Paolo enters; she attempts to escape ; 
he detains her; discloses how he has seduced the guards, and unfolds 
the dreadful vision of his prison dreams. He had beheld her drenched 
in her vital blood, and heard her pronounce his most illfated name, 
while the last breath trembled on her lips. Having vainly tried to tran- 
quillize his agitated spirit, she relates the promised forgiveness of Lan- 
ciotto, and forbids Paolo ever again to visit or commune with her. The 
devoted lover resists the mandate, and avers, with most passionate vehe- 
mence, that she can never be happy till she and her father are beyond 
the fatal walls of her lord. At this moment, Guido and Lanciotto enter 
in company. Beholding the lovers again together—dishonoured by his 
own wife—defied by his own unworthy brother, and betrayed by his 
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own mercenary guards—the spectator, almost the sharer of his own 
shame—can we wonder that the proud stern heart of Lanciotto no 
longer feels the restraint of pity or affection? With a lightning motion, 
he unsheathes his sword, and buries it in the bosom of the beautiful 
but frail Francesca—then rushes on his brother, and kills him with a 
blow. As he turns the gory point of his weapon against his own 
heart, Guido snatches the ensanguined blade away, and the tragedy of 
passion ends. As moralists, we have exhibited anything but commen- 
dation of this play; as critics, we might indulge in certain censures, 
which none but Italian scholars would fully comprehend; as utilita- 
rians, we might, unanswered, demand, what is the beneficial purpose of 
unfolding such heinous and unholy deeds? but, as scholars and poets, 
we must admire the skill with which the passion has been developed, 
and lament that, in every clime and country, and in every age of the 
world, parental rigour and filial disobedience—mesalliances and mis- 
placed love—lead their miserable victims, if not to a violent death, yet, 
what is worse, through a loathed and agonized life of utter shame and 
unavailing remorse, to temporal and eternal perdition, F. 





THE BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT. 


1 am an idle man, and a bachelor of an easy fortune: I am engaged 
in no kind of business; but, having had a liberal education, and still re- 
taining an inclination fer letters, | pass the greater part of my time in 
study and contemplation. I have the misfortune to be troubled with weak 
nerves, and suffer under a thousand evils, which the unfeeling neither 
comprehend, nor know how to pity. As I still retain the appearance of 
health, my sufferings are regarded with little or no compassion, and my 
feelings are daily insulted by the attempts of my friends to laugh me 
out of complaints they are pleased to call imaginary. My disorder is, 
however, a real one, and, whatever may be the cause, deserves com- 
miseration; my present situation has very much increased my malady, 
and as, for some particular reasons, | cannot remove from it, the impos- 
sibility of an escape is no small addition to my torments. 

They, who enjoy perfect health, will smile when I complain of the 
miseries I suffer from the whispering of servants, the jarring of win- 
dows, and the slamming of doors; but these are slight evils, indeed, to 
those I am doomed to endure. At the door of the house where I lodge, 
hangs a young blackbird, who has only two notes, and they are so in- 
cessantly repeated, that, were it not for the variety of other noises, they 
would absolutely distract me. In the hall is a parrot, of the small grey 
kind; he does not make the least attempt to speak, but keeps the most 
discordant screeching, somewhat resembling, but much worse than, the 
whetting of a handsaw. Over my head is a nursery, where five small 
children pass the greater part of their time: they express their joys 
and sorrows in notes equally loud and shrill, and are never quiet for a 
moment, but when they are asleep, which seldom happens to all at the 
same time; and then the rocking of the cradle, and the lullaby of the nurse 
afford an agreeable variety to fill up the interval. Now, sir, to a bache- 
lor, the noises of a nursery are the most insufferable of any. I forgot 
to mention, that one of the children has a favourite spaniel, with a voice 
as clear as a bell; this contemptible animal has many offensive quali- 
ties, and, sometimes when I am in a profound reverie, steals into my 
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room, and begins to bark so loud and so suddenly, that 1 do not recover 
myself for some time to be able to drive him from me; he has another 
trick, that equally unmans me, though it is an action of endearment ; 
as I sit sometimes, with a book in one hand, and the other hanging 
carelessly over the chair, he makes me start from my seat, by unex- 
pectedly licking my hand. In the next room t at in which I sit, the 


lady of the house keeps three canary birds, a : eldest son, a boy 
about nine years of age, has just begun to pracu.. «hie fiddle—a cuckoo 
clock, at the head of the stairs, and the creaki: a closet door by 


the side of it, complete the instrumental part of t- _oncert. However, 
that more senses than one may be gratified at the same time, in the 
morning the housemaid cleans the kitchen candlesticks by roasting them 
before the fire; and at dinner time, the cook generally contrives to let 
two or three hot coals fall into the dripping pan, which, from an under 
ground kitchen, distributes a most delicious flavour over the whole 
house. In the evening, the olfactory nerves have the most complete 
gratification, from the effluvia of expiring candles, which, being suf- 
fered to burn down into the sockets, add the flavour of the solder to 
the rancid smell of the tallow. 

These are some of my distresses by day: but, when night comes, 
and I retire to my chamber in hope of refreshment and comfort, in 
sound and undisturbed sleep—when the noise of the nursery has ceased, 
and the scraping of an untuned fiddle no longer vibrates in my ear— 
when the blackbird is silent within his wicker cage, the parrot at rest 
upon his perch, and Juliet, wakeful as she is, has nestled in the bosom 
of her mistress—then am I again distracted by a noise, if possible, 
more intolerable than any I have yet described. 

We have, sir, as part of our domestic establishment, a dog and a eat. 
The dog is of the Newfoundland kind, a very faithful, affectionate ani- 
mal, and has attached himself to me by many little offices of kindness, 
which I am not accustomed to receive from his betters. He has no 
fawning or flattery in his nature; whenever he does a goodnatured ac- 
tion, he seems to be repaid by the pleasure he takes in doing it, and a 
look of approbation from me sets his heart at rest. He is in general very 
silent, and not fond of making new acquaintances. I have made a bed 
for him at my chamber door, to which he regularly retires, and I believe 
would not resign his station, or his fidelity, to rest, like Juliet, in the 
bosom of innocence. But the cat has a disposition altogether opposite to 
that of Hector; she is shy and mischievous, no caresses can tempt her 
to the least familiarity: a fierceness in her look, and an eager watch- 
fulness in her manner, make her an object rather of fear than of attach- 
ment. From the irregularities of this ferocious animal, I am deprived 
of many a night’s quiet and sleep. In short, she is a cat of most infa- 
mous morals, and I blush at the recital of her depravity. Unfortunately, 
my chamber windows are directly over the gutter which leads to the 
adjoining house; this is usually the scene of her nocturnal clamours 
and amours. Contrary to all the established forms of courtship among 
us, the biped animals, which are generally governed by secreey—the 
meetings of these disturbers of my rest are distinguished by noises of 
most abolitionary variety. Sometimes they run up from the lowest 
note to the top of the scale, from the shrill tenor to the profound dia- 
pason, with a rapidity not more wonderful than painful to the ear. Now 
in a key of plaintive sadness, like a moaning and complaining infant; 
then by a sudden and violent transition, to tones which can only be 
imitated by the growling of the lion, or the discordant howlings of the 
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tiger. ‘Thus do they pierce the very ear of night with sounds, that, 
however soft and melodious they are to prudish or coquetish cats, 
are to the human organs harsh and grating to the last degree. I have 
very gravely reasoned with my landlady, on the moral turpitude of 
keeping such an example of incontinency continually before the eyes 
of her lodgers; and have pointed out to her the distresses I suffer from 
their frantic revels. She, unable to conceive or appreciate the impulses of 
canine jealousy, either does not, or will not understand my complaints, 
with an intention to redress them; and as my last resource, I have re- 
solved to send an account of my sufferings to you. 

It is some alleviation of our sorrows to relate them, and it may pos- 
sibly render my situation somewhat more tolerable, if it should 
lead to the reflection, that, in society, we should sacrifice some of our 
private gratifications, if we find them offensive to those with whom we 
are connected under the same roof, and that it is as much our duty to 
communicate, as to enjoy happiness. 


Driven out from Heaven’s ethereal domes, 
On eartli, insatiate Discord roams, 
And spreads her baneful influence far ; 

On wretched man her scorpion stings, 
Around, the restless fury flings, 
Corroding every bliss, and sharpening every care. 
Hence, demon, hence! in tenfold night 
Thy stygian spells employ, 
Nor with thy presence blast the light 
Of that auspicious eve, that gives the Unwedded joy. 
But come, thou softer deity, 
Fairest unanimity ! 
Not more fair the star that leads 
Bright Aurora’s glowing steeds, 
Or on Hesper’s front that shines, 
When the garish day declines; 
Bring thy usual train along, 
Festive dance and choral song; 
Loose rob’d sport, from folly free, 
And mirth, restrain’d by decency. 
United, let us all those blessings find, 
That nature meant for Ceelebs-kind. 
Whate’er of error, ill redrest, 
Whate’er of passion, ill represt, 
Whate’er grimalkins have conceiv’d, 
And wauling tom cats have believ’d— 
Let all lie buried in oblivion’s flood, 
And our great cement be the public good. 
Enough of canine war the muse has sung, 
Enough of squalling trembled on her tongue. 
Then fairer prospects let her bring, 
Than jealous toms and sheds imbrued ; 
Since happier hours are on the wing, 
Haste to promote the Bachelor’s good. 
Ne more our tears or ears shall flow or glow, 
Shut are the portals of our woe. 
Bright-ey’d Hope, thy pleasing power 
Gilds at length the present hour, 
Every anxious thought beguiles, 
Dresses every face in smiles: 
Nor let one transient cloud the bliss destroy 
Of this auspicious night, that gives the Bachelor joy! 
Ss 
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THE FRANCISCAN OF VAUCLUSE. 


When disgusted by the sins and sorrows of civilized life, and wea- 
ried by the hollow professions and treacheries of the world, the ima- 
gination delights to dwell upon religious seclusion and monastic quiet, 
and picture the felicities of dim retirement, and the holy hymns of the 
matin and vesper hours. But the cultivated and reflecting mind soon 
divests itself of delusive images and romantic visions. The hear: 
which has been intensely tried and agitated by the afflictions of humani 
ty and the whirlwinds of passion, finds little peace in peaceful scenes ; 
the stillness is broken by the deep throbs of remembrance, and the bil- 
lows of thought roll over the wrecks of the past with melancholy 
moans. In every scene the spirit must create its own happiness or 
misery ; and woe be to him who seeks to hide a bosom stained with 
crime, or convulsed by agony, beneath the penitential vestments of a 
consecrated brother! ‘The following o’ertrue tale will illustrate my 
meaning and confirm my sentiments. 

While travelling, many years ago, through the south of France, | be- 
came so enamoured, one evening, with the beauty of the country in 
the neighbourhood of Avignon, that I abandoned my voiture, desiring 
the postilion to drive on before, and bespeak supper, as I intended 
walking to town to feast, at leisure, on the surrounding prospects. 

The sky was serene, without a breeze or a cloud, except around the 
brink of the horizon, where the curtains of night seemed to hang skirt- 
ed with gold, and inlaid with the brightest purple. As I could distin- 
guish Avignon at a distance, I struck out of the road into a valley on 
my left, formed by two little hills, that arose with more beauty than 
grandeur. Their sides were covered with vineyards ; but, as I advanced, 
I found the scene diversified by the wildest exuberances of nature. 
Here a transparent fountain gushed up from the bosom of the earth, 
and there the naked rock peered out through a profusion of verdure and 
bloom. 

I had not proceeded far in this fairy region, when I beheld a monk 
and a boy about twelve years of age, sitting by him on the grass: the 
latter held a book, and from the manners and gestures of both, appear- 
ed to be receiving instructions from his spiritual director. ‘The monk 
saluted me, and politely asked me if I was going to Avignon. I replied 
in the affirmative. ‘‘ Then, sir,’’ said he, ‘if you will be so kind as 
to wait a few moments, till I conclude my lecture with this youngster, 
I shall do myself the pleasure to accompany you. I beg pardon, sir, 
you seem a stranger, and small as the distance appears between us and 
Avignon, as there is no beaten pathway, it may be sometime before you 
reach the town.”’ I thanked him for his politeness, and sat down in 
company with him and his pupil. ‘The boy in a few moments finished 
his lesson ; the monk arose, and we proceeded to Avignon. 

I was struck with my new acquaintance at first sight. A certain air 
of dignity accompanied his every word and action, and inspired me 
with respect and esteem. He appeared to be about forty; his person 
must have been once very handsome; but when I saw him, he was ex- 
tremely thin, and stooped much, as if his heart was a burden. His as- 
pect was mild, ingenuous and engaging, but touched with melancholy, 
which excited a prepossession in his favour, and denoted sensibility and 
resignation. I complimented him on the proficiency of his pupil, and 
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observed he was a young philosopher; for I found him translating that 
part of the sixth book of Virgil, which treats of the nature and origin of 
things. ‘Sir,’ replied the monk, ‘‘he does not understand these 
sublime visions, but he has an excellent memory; and though he can 
make no use of these treasures now, when the intellect arrives at matu- 
rity, he will have no cause to repent his acquisitions.’’ From this we 
glided insensibly into literary conversation, in which my companion 
displayed a great fund of both ancient and modern lore. When we 
reached Avignon, I pressed him earnestly to sup with me}; but he told 
me, he had not tasted animal food for ten years past, nor a stronger 
beverage than water. ‘* Nevertheless,”’ said he, ‘‘ your conversation 
will be a repast I will not deny myself—I will enjoy that. Albert,” 
continued he, turning to the boy, ‘* you may go home, but be with me 
tomorrow at sunrise; go, my child, heaven and my blessing protect 
you!’’ Albert made his lowest reverence, and flew off like a bird which 
had been released from confinement. ‘The monk pursued him with a 
look of tenderness, till he turned out of the street in which we stood; 
then rousing himseli as from a dream, he begged I would pardon his 
inattention, and we proceeded. He never opened his lips till we came 
to the auberge where supper had been ordered for me. His very soul 
seemed to have quitted him with Albert. I partook his melancholy, 
and, though I sat down to supper, observed nearly as rigid a fast as this 
austere ascetic. 

When the servants retired, I projected several schemes to draw from 
him the particulars of his life, yet had not the wellbred resolution to put 
one of them in execution, though, perhaps, no frail daughter of Eve ever 
longed more to divulge a‘secret, than I did to obtain this. But tell me, 
sensibility ! thou sympathizing arbitress of the heart, did this spring 
from idle curiosity, or from a wish to comfort the afflicted? Punish me 
with the ecstacy ef thy anguish, whenever I open the wounds of mise- 
ry, with any other view but to pour balm into them. I am confident, I 
could have interrogated a prime minister, respecting his expedients for 
the supplies of the year, with less embarrassment than I would this 
poor Franciscan, respecting the cause of his dejection. But champaign 
stood my friend, and when I had swallowed half a dozen bumpers of 
as good wine as Metternich himself drinks, I had courage, though, not 
without some hesitation, to praise little Albert, and even to observe 
that he bore a strong resemblance to his preceptor; ‘‘ probably, sir, he 
is a relative under your tuition.”’ ‘‘ Sir,’’ replied the monk, with un- 
guarded warmth, ‘‘he is—,’’ but recollecting himself, the word ex- 
pired upon his lips, a tinge flushed his cheek, and his agitation became 
almost insupportable.—I would have walked a pilgrimage to Rome, 
before I would have asked him a question, if I thought it could have 
poisoned the felicity of a moment. He noticed my distress, and sensibly 
affected at the strong interest he had in it, he clasped my hand eagerly 
between his; and after nature had relieved herself by copious tears, ad- 
dressed me thus:—‘‘ Sir, 1 am more distressed for the pain, it is too 
evident, I have occasioned by my unguarded warmth, than at the me- 
mory of my own calamities ; but I know you have a good heart, and as 
a testimony of my estimation of such a treasure, I will acquaint you with 
the cause of my agitation, and why I became a voluntary victim to the 
austerities of a cloister. 

‘*'That boy, whose absence but now gave so sudden a shock to 
my tranquility, is my own child; he does not know I am his father; 
and [ am to lose him perhaps forever tomorrow.’’ Nature could not 
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sustain the thought, and he burst into tears. No chord ever vibrated 
more faithfully in unison than my heart, that moment, replied to the poor 
monk’s, with kindred emotion. But an interpreter gushed in either eye, 
to divulge what was passing in my heart; it was the language of nature, 
ind he understood it. ** I think, sir,” said he, recovering himself, ‘‘ you 
remarked that my son resembled me. But I can trace another likeness 
in his countenance—a likeness to give me anguish and pleasure, to 
revive the memory of one who was dear as fatal to me,—he is the 
image of his mother, sir,—but I will give you my tale of sorrow, from 
its origin. I pass by the name of Father Francis, at the convent to 
which I belong, but my real name is St Forlax. I am a younger bro- 
ther of an ancient and noble family in Normandy; at sixteen, I entered 
a volunteer in the service of the king, my master, and before I had 
reached my six and twentieth year, by the assistance of fortune and 
powerful interest, was a colonel of infantry. One day, in a skirmish 
with a foraging party, I saved the Count De L———’s life, who had 
his horse shot under him, and would have been killed on the spot, if I 
had not come to his assistance. ‘The count knew my father, and had, 
therefore, often shown me marks of esteem; I regarded him with a 
sincere and grateful attachment, and you may suppose that the cireum- 
stance I have just mentioned, did not contribute to diminish our friend- 
ship. As the war closed with the campaign, he insisted on my pass- 
ing a month with him, and accordingly, instead of returning to Nor- 
mandy, I accompanied him to his chateau. His family consisted of a 
maiden sister and an only daughter, who were both on a visit in the 
neighbourhood, when the count and I arrived from the army. ‘The 
ladies did not hear of our being at the chateau till the next day. I was 
present at Leonora’s interview with her father, and, at that moment, re- 
signed to her a heart, which is now buried with her gory ashes. Per- 
haps, sir, this little relic, preserved from the wreck of happiness, will 
plead somewhat in my behalf.”” Here he drew a miniature from his 
bosom, set in brilliants, hung by a green ribbon around his neck, and, 
without releasing it from its appendage, put it into my hands. I never 
beheld a more seraphic countenance. I gazed on it long in silent won- 
der, and when I returned it, the unfortunate St Forlax opened the 
coarse bosom of his penitential habit, with an air of melancholy resig- 
nation, and let the little pledge of violated affection drop once more 
upon his heart, seeming to say, ‘‘ this is thy desolate mansion.”’” He 
proceeded then as follows: ‘* Leonora listened to my addresses; and 
when I had passed about three months with the count, her father, our 
union was sanctioned by his approbation. We resided for a year after 


our marriage at the chateau, during which time my son, Albert, was 


born. About the expiration of that term, some very particular affairs 
summoned the Count De L to Paris. We accompanied him: 
and, from that hour, I date my misfortunes. The natural goodness of 
Leonora’s disposition, united to her virtuous education, extinguished 
every fear of her being fascinated by the pleasures of a court. I thought 
love the strongest passion of her soul; but she deceived me. I had 
not long been in Paris, when I discovered an extraordinary change in 
Leonora; she began daily to lose her relish for the pleasures of a 
domestic life, and would frequently arraign the oddity of my temper, 
as she termed it, for wishing to sequester both her and myself from the 
world, at the only season when we can enjoy it. If I hinted the injury 
her constitution must sustain by late hours, her constant reply was, 
‘Bless me! what is the matter with Mademoiselle B , the 
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Countess of S———, or Madame la Duchess ———! Not one of 
them is a Hebe, and you see how well they look.”” In vain did [ insist 
that they were indebted to art for their complexions, and in reality they 
were withered, wornout mementos to youth and beauty. But, notwith- 
standing this disagreement of sentiment, there still remained on both 
sides so much sincere affection, that our quarrels were never yet main- 
tained with bitterness. She promised faithfully to amend, provided I 
would discharge some debts of honour which she had contracted at the 
faro table; which, in the warmth, or rather weakness of my heart, I 
generally did, and a temporary reconciliation immediately ensued. ‘The 
first open rupture I had with her was for complying with a custom I 
always detested, and which nothing can justify but wrinkles and ugli- 
ness. Leonora had the finest complexion; her skin was of a transparent 
whiteness; and health had tinged her cheek with a bloom, which 
mingied with the lily on her countenance, as sunbeams incorporate 
with flowers. To improve so much natural beauty was impossible, but 
to hide it under a mask of rouge, was little short of madness. Leonora 
would be a woman of fashion, and it was impossible to obtain that dis- 
tinction, without complying with its injunctions in every particular. 
This conduct made me very unhappy; but still I entertained no doubt 
of her honour. She pursued this career for above six months, in de- 
fiance of admonition, and of every persuasive entreaty which prudence 
or the sincerest attachment could suggest. One day, as I was sitting 
in my study, a servant brought me a letter, which I inadvertently open- 
ed, without examining the address.—I tremble this moment at the recol- 
lection of the contents.—It was an assignation with my wife during the 
next evening, or rather, 2 claim made by a villain on her chastity, for a 
debt her indiscreet profusion deprived her of all other means of discharg- 
ing. As her manner of life exposed her to insults of this kind, and as 
I had no absolute proofs of this, I descended for once to employ artifice. 
I sealed up the letter again, and sent it by a stranger to Leonora, with 
orders to bring me an answer. I would not again pass such a dreadful 
interval of suspense and horror, from the messenger’s leaving me till 
his return, for the sceptre of the world. Her answer was brief, but to 
me as ample as the volume of nature. It contained but these words, 
**T will certainly meet thee. Leonora.’’—I was struck dumb with 
rage; every faculty of expression was overwhelmed by astonishment 
and fury; till, without uttering a menace, I sunk into a determined 
gloomy desperation, more terrible than the wildest transports of pas- 
sion. As in this state of mind we retain all the bitterness of resent- 
ment, with the necessary coolness to execute effectually its implacable 
dictates, I determined to avenge my wrongs, even on that very night, 
by the death of Leonora, and thought it a savage duty I owed my ho- 
nour. That night I did execute my sanguinary purpose, and when the 
morning dawned, I had no Leonora to reproach for infidelity. I fled to 
a friend’s house for refuge, who concealed me till the noise of the mur- 
der had subsided. He then procured me a disguise, and a recommenda- 
tion to a convent of Franciscans, where I have languished for ten years 
in prayers and penitence. About three years since, I wrote to my 
friend at Paris, requesting he would contrive some means to obtain me 
a sight of my son Albert. Accordingly, he prevailed upon the old 
Count De L———, who is still living, and passionately fond of his 
grandson, to commit him to my care, as one well qualified to give him 
a virtuous education. He sent for him yesterday, to complete his stu- 
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dies at an university, and to bury me forever in despondency, if not in 
despair.” 

With a trembling step, the Franciscan retired to his monastery, and 
left me to reflect upon the countless perils of life. How sudden are 
our attachments! how unpremeditated our resolves, even in matters the 
most essential to our welfare! How easily are we misled by the 
world, betrayed by our friends, blackened by our foes, and execrated 
by those to whom we have been most dear! We know not ourselves— 
how should we know others? Dearer to the poor Franciscan was his 
Leonora, than the loftiest hope of man’s ambition: yet, with a blow, 
he annil..iated the magnificent fabric of his bliss. Dearer to Leonora 
should have been her husband’s honour, and her own purity, than all 
the gorgeous and bewildering vanities of her fallible sex; yet, in one 
moment, she abandoned both to fall the victim of her own madness. 
A word may bring down an avalanche from the topmost glaciers; a 
breath may change the intensest love, that can absorb the heart, into 
the infuriated hatred of the slayer. Wisely should we woo to wed, 
and wisely watch and ward the insinuations and assaults of evil minds. 
Never can he hope for peace or happiness, who, like the poor Francis- 
ean, and his illfated wife, mingles for years with the pleasures and the 
triumphs of the world, to retire at last to the eternal silence and seclu- 
sion of a Vaucluse monastery. L. 


* POLAND FOREVER.”* 
By Isaac McLean, Jr. 


In the attack on Boimie, during the recent Polish struggle, while a party of 
Polish soldiers were employed in constructing a bridge, preparatory to the as- 
sault, a shell from the enemy fell among them. ‘To have left the labour, in or- 
der to avoid the danger, would have delayed the work. They, therefore, re- 
mained in their places, and with the noise of the explosion was mingled the 
shout of ** Poland forever !” 


Poland forever—Poland forever ! 
Brighten the sabre and sharpen the lance: 
Wheel up the black cannon and level it well, 
Charge home to its muzzle with murderous grape, 
—Let it sound to the Russian a funeral knell ! 


Poland forever—Poland forever ! 
Brave musqueteer forward—look well to each flint, 
Screw on the sharp bayonet—press on to the foe, 
The ranks of your tyrants before you are ranged, 
And round you your country is watching the blow. 


* This communication arrived while we were listening to The Thunders 
of the Waters; by others it was considered, without examination, as a mere 
unpaid letter of business; and consequently lay in the postoffice until a few days 
since. We are, however, very happy to publish it now. The volume, of which 
our friend speaks, (much to our regret,) was never received; but we should 
welcome its reception. 
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Poland forever—Poland forever ! 
Forward, brave Hulan, with pistol and lance. 
Forward, still forward, though hosts swarm around ; 
Sound the wild bugle and beat the loud drum, 
Let the national music of Poland resound ! 


Poland forever—Poland forever ! 
Forward, fierce Cuirassier—spare not the spur; 
Drench the long broadsword ia carnage today. 
Forward, Tirailleur! on to the charge, 
ict your rifles and carbines to f#aue lead the way. 


Poland forever—Poland forever ! 
Thin of Poland’s old glory, her ancient renown, 
Her long line of monarchs, her princes and peers; 
Of the years when her Eegles to victory lea, 
When the Tartar and Austrian fled from her spears. 


Poland forever—Poland forever ! 
Fight, brothers, for freedom, for country, for home ; 
Where the foe musters thickest be our rallying spot. 
Let us scourge the wild Russian in terror away, 
Or a grave on the battlefield fall to our lot. 


Poland forever!—Poland forever! 
The bones of our fathers repose in this turf 
Now trampled by hordes from the Wolga and Don ; 
But their spirits are hovering over our ranks, 
They point to the onset and beckon us on! 


Boston, June, 1834. 


HINTS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. 
By Davip Pavt Brown.* 


First, as to your own witnesses :— 

If they are bold, and may injure your cause by pertness or forward- 
ness, observe a gravity and ceremony of manner towards them, which 
may be calculated to repress their assurance. 

If they are alarmed and diffident, and their thoughts are evidently 
scattered, commence your examinations with matters of a familiar cha- 
racter, remotely connected with the subject of their alarm, or the mat- 
ter in issue; as, for instance, Where do you live? Do you know the 
parties? How long have you known them? ete. And when you have 
restored them to their composure, and the mind has regained its equi- 
librium, proceed to the more essential features of the case—being care- 
ful to be mild and distinct in your approaches, lest you may trouble 
the fountain again from which you are to drink. 

If the evidence of your own witnesses be unfavourable to you 
(which should always be carefully guarded against,) exhibit no want 


* These suggestions and maxims of an experienced counsellor and advocate 
will be interesting to the gentlemen of the bar; and we have many such upon 
our catalogue of subscribers. 
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of composure—for there are many “‘vinds that form opinions of the 
nature or character of testimony, chiefly from the effect which it may 
appear to produce upon the counsel. 

If you perceive that the mind of the witness is imbued with preju- 
dices against your client, hope but little froim such a quarter—and 
unless there be some facts which are essential to your client’s protec- 
tion, and which that witness alcae can prove, e'ther do not call him, or 
get rid of him as soon as possible. Ii the opposite party perceive the 
bias to which I have referred, he may employ it to your ruin. In judi- 
cial inquiries, of all possible eviis, the worst, and the least to be re- 
sisted, is an enemy in the disguise of a friend. You cannot impeacii 
him—you cannot crossexamine him—you cannot disarm him—you 
cannot indirectly even assail him; and if you exercise the only privi- 
lege that is left to you, and call other witnesses for the purposes of 
explanation, you must bear in mind that, instead of carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country, the struggle is still between sections of your 
own forces, and in the very heart perhaps of your own camp. Avoid 
this, by all means. 

Never call a witness whom your adversary will be compelled to 
vall. ‘This will afford you the privilege of cross-examination—take 
from your opponent the same privilege it thus gives to you—and, in 
addition thereto, not only render everything unfavourable said by the 
witness doubly operative against the party calling him, but also deprive 
that party of the power of counteracting the effect of the testimony. 

Never ask a question without an object—nor without being able toe 
connect that object with the case, if objected to as irrelative. 

Be careful not to put your question in such a shape that, if opposed 
for informality, you cannot sustain it, or at all events produce strong 
reason in its support. Frequent failures, in discussions of points of 
evidence, enfeeble your strength in the estimation of the jury, and 
greatly impair your hopes in the final result. 

Never object to a question from your adversary, without being able 
and disposed to enforce the objection. Nothing is so monstrous as to 
be constantly making and withdrawing objections; it either indicates a 
want of correct perception in making them, or a deficiency of reason 
or of moral courage, in not making them good. 

Speak to your witness clearly and distinctly, as if you were awake 
and engaged in a matter of interest—and make him also speak distinct- 
ly and to your question. How can it be supposed that the court and 
jury will be inclined to listen, when the only struggle seems to be 
whether the counsel or the witness shall first go to sleep? 

Modulate your voice as circumstances may direct—‘‘ Inspire the 
fearful, aud repress the bold.” 

Never begin before you are ready—and always finish when you have 
done. In other words, do not question for question’s sake—but for an 
answer, 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Except in indifferent matters, never take your eye from that of the 
Witness: this is a channel of communication from mind to mind, the 
loss of which nothing can compensate ; 


* Truth, falsehood, hatred, anger, scorn, despair, 
And all the passions—all the soul is there.” 
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Be not regardless, either, of the voice of the witness; next to the 
eye, this is perhaps the best interpreter ¢ his mind. ‘The very design 
to screen conscience from crime,—the ental reservation of the wit- 
ness is often manifested in the tone, or accent, or emphasis of the 
voice. For instance—it becoming important to know that the witness 
was at the corner of Sixth and Chesnut streets at a certain time. The 
question is asked—Were you at the corner of Sixth and Chesnut 
streets, at six o’clock? A frank witness would answer—perhaps—I 
was near there. But a witness who had been there, desirous to con- 
ceal the fact and to defeat your object, speaking to the letter rather 
than the spirit of the inquiry, answers—‘ No’—although he may have 
been within a stone’s throw of the place, or at the very place within 
ten minutes of the time. ‘The common answer of such a witness 
would be—‘ I was not at the corner—at six o’clock.’ 

Emphasising both words, plainly implies a mental evasion of the 
question, and gives rise, with a skilful examiner, to the ‘question—at 
what hour were you at the corner, or at what place were you at six 
o’clock? And in nine instances out of ten it will appear, that the wit- 
ness was at the place about the time, or at the time about the place. 
There is no scope for farther illustrations—but be watchful, I say, of 
the voice, and the principle may be easily applied. 

Be mild with the mild—shrewd with the crafty—confiding with the 
honest—merciful to the young, the frail or the fearful—rough to the 
ruffian, and a thunderbolt to the liar. But, in all this, never be un- 
mindful of your own dignity. Bring to bear all the powers of your 
mind—not that you may shine, but that virtue may triumph and your 
cause may prosper. 

In a criminal, especially in a capital case, so long as your cause 
stands well, ask but few questions; and be certain never to ask any, 
the answer to which, if against you, may destroy your client, unless 
you kaow the witness perfectly well, and know that his answer will be 
favourable equally well—or unless you be prepared with testimony to 
destroy him if he play traitor to the truth and your expectations. 

If the witness is determined to be witty or refractory with you, you 
had better settle that account with him at first, for its items will in- 
crease with the examination. Let him have an opportunity of satisfy- 
ing himself either that he has mistaken your power or his own. But 
in any result, be careful that you do not lose your temper—anger is al- 
ways either the precursor or evidence of assured defeat in every intel- 
lectual conflict. 

Be respectful to the court and to the jury—kind to your colleague— 
civil to your antagonist—but never sacrifice the slightest principle of 
duty, to an overweening deference towards either. 

‘She trial of a cause may be aptly compared to the progress of a 
paloting—you first lay your groundwork, then sketch your various 
figures, and finally, by the power and colouring of argument, separate 
them, or group them together, with all the advantages of light and 
shade. But if the groundwork be imperfect, or the delineations indis- 
tinet, your labour will frequently commence where it ought to have 
concluded, and even, after all, will prove utterly unsatisfactory, if not 
contemptible. Or, perhaps, it may more justly be likened to a com- 
plicated piece of music, wherein a single false note may destroy the 
entire harmony of the performance. 
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THE ASTROLOGER. 


Tell me the hour your baby was born, 
And 1°] set a square directly ; 

It recks not whether ’t was night or morn, 
So you note the hour correctly. 

Who governs his fate fleetly youll see, 
If Mars, or Saturn, or Venus ; 

And, if dire should his Horoscope be, 
The secret we’ll keep between us. 


Say, will the mother’s tears fast fall, 
Should I say, ‘ Yon infant sleepin 

Will years see many, but one and al 
Will be ushered in with weeping ? 

His Dial of Life is obscure and dim, 
Each Malefic comes in to shade it, 

And treasures its ill to pour on him, 
So fatal hath fortune made it.’ 


Yet seek not, if you,’re wise, to know 
What’s hid by the veil before ye, 

Or whether he ’ll prove your deepest woe, 
Or rise up your proudest glory. 

I sought by Planets my fate to tell, 
But Love proved my fortune’s ruin; 

For just as I cried, ‘The stars look well,’ 
Love marred what the spell was doing. 


THE LOVES OF MEDEA AND JASON, 
A Porm, IN THREE Books.* 


Apollonius was born at Naucratis, in Egypt, under the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, two thousand years ago. He was the scholar 
and rival of Callimachus, and obtains the name of Rhodius, because 
he taught rhetoric at Rhodes. When he returned to Alexandria, he 
was appointed to succeed Eratosthenes as public librarian of that vast 
and magnificent collection of books and manuscripts, which the pride 
of the imperial Ptolemies had treasured up. By the ancient critics he 
was ranked among the principal Greek heroic poets, but his work is 
now little known. The subject is the expedition of some Grecian 
heroes in the ship 4rgo, to obtain a golden Fleece, about thirty years 
before the Trojan war; and, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s chrono- 
logy, fortythree years after the death of Solomon. 

The argument of the Fable is this. Athamas, King of Thebes, hav- 
ing married Ino, a second wife, his son and daughter, Phryxus and 
Helle, fled from her persecutions upon a ram which had a golden fleece. 
In their passage from Europe to Asia, Helle fell into the sea, which, 
from her name, was afterwards called the Hellespont. Phryxus ar- 
rived safe at Colchis, a country in the northern part of Asia, and by 


* Translated from the Argonautics of Apollonius of Rhodes. 
VOL. 1V.—-NO. XXIV. 52 
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the command of the gods, sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, and hung up 
the Fleece in a wood consecrated to Mars. 

Sometime afterwards, he married Calciope, the daughter of eta, 
who was king of that country. eta considered the Golden Fleece as 
his property, being lord of the soil where it was suspended ; and an ora- 
cle having warned him that it was in danger of being stolen, he kepi it 
guarded by a watchful dragon, and two furious bulls, whose feet were 
brass, and whose breath was fire. ‘The Fleece being thus guarded, 
it required infinite daring to get possession of it; for it was indeed the 
most dangerous enterprize that could be imagined. ‘Therefore, Jason 
was engaged in it by his uncle Pelias; for AXson, king of Thessaly, 
the father of Jason, being dead, Pelias held the kingdom in trust for 
his nephew, and he hoped by destroying him to make it his own. 

The stalwart hero had a warlike vessel built of pinetrees from the 
forest of Dodona, and in this, with fifty illustrious Greeks, he embark- 
ed under the protection of Juno. These adventurers were called Argo- 
nauts from .?rgo, the name of their vessel, and among them were Her- 
cules, Castor and Pollux, Orpheus and Tiphys, and the fathers of those 
heroes, who are celebrated by Homer in the ‘Trojan war. When they 
embarked, Phryxus was dead, and his four sons, Argus, Cytissorus, 
Melas and Phrontis, had sailed from Colchis to Orchomenus, a city of 
Beotia, to receive the inheritance of Athamas, their grandfather. In 
their passage they were cast away upon one of the Strophades in the 
Ionian Sea, and being taken up there by the Argonauts, proceeded with 
them back again to Colchis. 

With the arrival of these heroes at Colchis, the action of the poem 
begins. ‘The vessel being anchored in the bay, Jason with two of his 
associates, Augeas and ‘l'elamon, and the sons of Phryxus, repair to 
the palace of A®eta, determined to obtain the Fleece either by entreaty 
or force. When they enter the palace, they meet Medea, the younger 
daughter of AXeta, who calls her sister Calciope; and she with sur- 
prise and joy discovers her sons thus unexpectedly returned. Meta, 
hearing his daughter’s voice, joins them, and bids his grandchildren 
and their companions welcome. 

At a feast that is immediately prepared on the occasion, Cupid, 
unseen, renders Medea passionately in love with Jason, by piercing 
her with one of his arrows ; and eta enquires of the young men what 
adventures they had met with in their voyage, why they returned with- 
out completing their expedition, and whom they have with them. Argus, 
the eldest, gives a true answer to these questions, and tells his grandfa- 
ther, that having been cast away, he was taken up by Jason and his crew. 
He then presents his deliverer, and declares that he is come thither 
for the Golden Fleece; being driven from his rich domains, and native 
country by a tyrant, who had declared that till the Fleece should be 
brought back to Greece from Colchis, none of the race of Eolus, of 
whom Jason was the chief, should be admitted to their right. To in- 
duce Meta to comply, he adds, that Jason came not asa foe but an ally; 
that he would acknowledge the favour he solicited by rich presents, and 
with the Grecian heroes who were joined in his expedition, assist him 
against the Sarmatians, who were then preparing to ravage the country. 

eta, enraged at this proposition, tells Jason, that if he will yoke the 
two bulls with brazen hoofs and fiery breath to a plough, and having 
broken up four acres of the Field of Mars, where the Fleece was kept, 
sow the ground with the teeth of a serpent, and conquer an armed host, 
which would immmediately spring up, he should have the Fleece, but 
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upon no other condition. ‘This task,’’ says he, ‘‘I perform every 
day, and it is not fit I should resign my prize to an inferior either in 
courage or strength.” 

With this answer, Jason returns to his companions, accompanied by 
Argus, the eldest son of Calciope, the rest having been retained in the 
palace. Many of the heroes offer to attempt the adventure; but Argus 
proposes by the mediation of his mother, to procure the assistance of 
Medea, who, being skilled in supernatural arts, could stop the progress 
of fire, restrain a torrent in its course, turn back the planets, and draw 
down the moon from her sphere. This proposition is accepted, and 
Argus returns to the palace to solicit his mother to engage her sister 
Medea in their interest. Calciope, fearing that her children should be 
involved in the fate of Jason and his crew, readily undertakes the of- 
fice; and Medea, predisposed by her passion for Jason, to dare any- 
thing in his favour, is glad of an opportunity to espouse his cause, 
under the disguise of granting the request of her sister, and delivering 
her nephews from destruction. 

She makes ready her spells, and repairs to the shrine of Hecate; 
and there Jason, being encouraged by an omen, meets her. At this 
interview, in the description of which nature and art seem to have 
combined all their powers, Medea gives her hero an herb from her 
zone, where she had carefully deposited it, which, applied as an 
unguent to his limbs, would secure him from injury either by weapon 
or fire, and renew his vigour for the day, whatever labour he should 
sustain. She also directs him how to render Hecate propitious by a 
sacrifice, and to perform rites which will compel her to appear. With 
this charm, and these instructions, Jason returns to his companions in 
the ship, and the next morning sends to AZeta for the teeth of the ser- 
pent which he was to sow. Having received them, and anointed his 
body with the unguent, and sacrificed to Hecate, he repairs to the field 
of Mars, harnesses the bulls, ploughs four acres of the ground, sows 
the teeth of the serpent, and destroys the host which they produced, 
as he had been directed by Medea. 

fEeta, astonished at seeing Jason fulfil the conditions upon which he 
had promised him the Fleece, suspects Medea of having assisted him 
by her magic arts. She perceiving this, and dreading his resentment, 
repairs hastily to Jason on board the Argo; and eta, refusing the 
Fleece, though the conditions had been performed, she assists Jason to 
seize it, in defiance of the fierceness and vigilance of the Dragon that 
was its guard; and having borne it off, sails with him for Greece. 

Such are the principal events of that part of Apollonius’s poem, 
which contains the loves of Medea and Jason: of which, at this time, 
we can present only a single scene. 

The first meeting of Medea and Jason, and her instructions to the 
hero, may be thus translated. 


Soon to her wish the youth his presence gave— 
The Virgin’s heart desponds within her breast, 
Warm glows her cheek, dim clouds her eyes invest: 
No power to move her listless knees she found, 

And her fixed feet stood rooted to the ground. 


In this situation, she receives the hero’s first address. Her heart 
exults and trembles in the embrace of an o’ermastering passion. 


Thus as in sounds of sweet applause he said, 
A lovely smile her giowing cheeks o’erspread. 
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Her >wneast look bespeaks the iuve of praise 
The. round her melting heart in secret plays. 

And as at length she lifts her glancing eyes, 

Her tongue the dictates of her heart denies ; 

She knew not how, though labouring oft to speak, 
How first the painful silence she should break, 

But wish’d at once, her thoughts so closely press’d, 
To utter all that rushed upon her breast. 


Plucked from her zone, with bounteous hand she gives 
The proffer’d herb, which joyful he receives ; 
The maid as freely had her life bestow’d, 
Such charms in Jason’s radiant beauties glow’d. 
His matchless grace o’erpowers her dazzled sight, 
And her soul melts in dreams of soft delight: 
Thus on the blowing rose dissolves away 
The dewdrop, warmed by Phebus’ orient ray. 


Now on the ground abashed they look, and now 
With smiles that beam’d upon each joyful brow, 
From each to each the mutual glances ran— 

With faltering voice, at length the maid began. 


** Learn how to thee I grant the promis’d aid, 
While strict observance to my counsel’s paid. 
Soon as my sire the serpent’s teeth shall yield, 
And bids thee sow them in the martial field, 
In equal parts the midnight hour divide, 
Thy limbs first bath’d beneath the living tide; 
Then all alone, array’d in black attire, 
Sink a round foss, there light the sacred fire ; 
A female lamb the appointed victim slay, 
Entire its carcass on the altar lay. 
With soothing prayers dread Hecate’s name implore, 
And fragrant honey from thy goblet pour. 
The Goddess to propitiate, then retire 
With awful reverence from the lighted pyre, 
Nor at the tread of footsteps, nor the cry 
Of howling dogs, revert thy daring eye; 
For so the potent charm shouldst thou defeat, 
Nor back with honour to thy train retreat. 
Next morn, distilling o’er each polish’d joint 
This magic unguent, all thy limbs anoint: 
Endued by this with more than mortal force, 
The Gods thou ‘It equal in thy daring course. 
In this alike thy spear, thy sword, and shield 
Be dipt, to guard thee in the martial field : 
Nor earthborn Hosts ‘hall pierce thy deathless frame, 
Nor Bulls, whose nostrils glu. with living flame. 
Such for the day, nor more, my spells retain 
Their force, do thou thine arduous task sustain. 
Take thou this further counsel, when thine hand 
Hath yok’d the Bulls, and plough’d the stubborn jand, 
When, as thou sowest the Serpent’s teeth, the field 
Its destin’d crop, a Giant Host, shall yield, 
Cast ’mid their ranks a ponderous stone, and they, 
Like famish’d dogs contending o’er their prey, 
Shall each with mortal wounds his comrade slay. 
Then rush impetuous on the expiring foes, 
And the dire scene with final slaughter close. 
Success thus crowns thine arms; the Golden Fleece 
Shall far from A&a be convey’d to Greece ; 
Thou too at will far distant mayst retire, 
Oh, far—far hence—if such thy soul’s desire.” | 
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She said; nor from the ground her eyelids rears, 
While down her cheek fast flow the trickling tears; 
Distrust and fear her anxious bosom move, 

Lest far from her o’er distant seas he rove. 


The appearance of Hecate at the sacrifice of Jason contains beau- 
ties in the original, which it is easier to imbibe than to impart. With 
these lines, we shall dismiss our readers to the work itself, where 
those who love poetry will find lofty and varied entertainment. 





His call the Goddess hears 

From inmost depths, and at his rites appears. 
Snakes, twin’d with wreaths of oak, her temples crown’d, 
And torches shot their dazzling blaze around ; 
Infernal dogs her sacred steps attend, 

While the piere’d air with hideous yell they rend. 
Earth, as she passed, from its foundation shakes, 
Loud shriek the affrighted Naiads from the lakes, 
And River Nymphs that on the banks reside, 
Where Aramanthian Phasis rolls its tide. 

Fear strikes great Jason’s heart: as back he flew, 
His eyes he turn’d not, ere he join’d the crew. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
SECESSION OF THE ARTISTS. 


Though the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, (we adopt the 
misnomer,) was founded thirty years ago under the patronage of afflu- 
ent individuals, and has been directed by eminent lawyers, merchants 
and private gentlemen of fortune, yet, notw ithstanding its resources, it 
has incurred, within that period, no less a debt than seven thousand 
dollars. This melancholy fact, which, unfortunately, it is not difficult 
to elucidate, is the result of the recent investigations of the committee 
appointed to examine the condition of the Academy. Now, why has 
that institution, which was or ought to have been founded to promote 
the essential interests of artists, not only suffered to languish, but actu- 
ally to perish? Because they, who alone adorned and supported it— 
whose labours were its attractions and its emoluments—whose honour 
and profit and fame it should have been the ambition of an Academy of 
the Fine Arts to increase and extend—because the ARTISTS were ex- 
cluded from all power and privilege and debarred the enjoyment of their 
most unquestionable rights. ‘This Academy, indeed, has never been 
to them a source either of pleasure or of pride; and it never can be 
what its name imports, unless the laws, by which it is misgoverned, are 
thoroughly remodelled. Its very president is not an artist; no artist of 
merit will take part in its councils, where he feels himself neglected, if 
not despised; and no artist of conscious talents and independent feel- 
ings, who loves his profession and respects his professional brethren, 
and feels the dignity of his station, will permit himself to become the 
sycophant and servile tool of men alien to the arts, who presume to think 
themselves the irresponsible arbiters of elegance, taste and genius. No 
artist can sanction the mismanagement of an Academy, where the power 
of elections is virtually excluded, and the right even of a Sully is sub- 
servient to that of a stockholder. Men of quick sensibilities and lofty 
aims will not submit to such a tyranny, though, for a time, they may 
deem it unadvisable to manifest their indignation and disgust. With few 
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exceptions, (such as a Benvenuto Cellini, a Fuseli and a Haydon) the 
artists are a patient and forbearing race; their occupations are gradual, 
still and gentle, and their minds, unlike those of poets, enjoy the se- 
renity which characterizes their pursuits. But there are limits to for- 
bearance and submission ; and the directors of this Academy have not 
now to learn that the artists of this great and prosperous and refined 
city are resolved to create such an Institution as their toils, their neces- 
sities and their deservings demand. 

Long since, our celebrated townsman, Mr Sully, retired, (it is sup- 
posed in disgust) from the board of Directors; and Mr Neagle, seeing 
no hope of any service which the ill directed Academy could be to the 
profession or to himself, under such regulations as existed, refused to 
attend the meetings, and another individual was elected in his place. 
Twenty years ago, perhaps, this Institution might have been—if not 
what an Academy should be—at least, better than it is; an incubus on 
the arts—an interdict to genius! But now, when the Fine Arts are 
deemed almost indispensable in all intellectual and refined societies, 
and when they are diligently cultivated by thousands who are fitted to 
adorn their history, it behoves all who assume the government of Aca- 
demies to keep pace with the spirit of the age, and foster and incite the 
genius of our Republic. 

Eight years since, the same spirit, which now begins to display it- 
self in this city, was manifested in New York. Gentlemen, unactuated 
by the feelings and ambition of professors in the Fine Arts, had long 
dictated to the artists; but they indignantly seceded, founded a new 


association, to which they gave the title, ‘‘'The National Academy of 


Design,’’ and enacted in their own body the laws by which they re- 
solved to be guided. ‘Therefore, they prosper; teach their own pupils, 
enjoy their own exhibitions, which yield a handsome revenue, and have 
already five thousand dollars in their treasury instead of seven thousand 
dollars in debts. ‘This fact is a demonstration of the artists’ ability to 
manage their own concerns, without the necessity of establishing a pro- 
fessorship of obsolete statutes or an autocratical presidency. 

The artists of Philadelphia have toiled without reward,—without 
power, pride or profit, to promote the objects, (whatever they have 
been or may be,) of the Pennsylvania Academy; but, with the excep- 
tion of afew pictures recently seut wo the Autumnal Exhibition, they 
have done. ‘They have been degraded beneath an usurpation and dis- 
graced by a petition, promulgated in the name of the arts, for public 
relief. ‘They have felt that their due honour was withheld in the ad- 
ministration of the academical business, and they are persuaded that 
there was no necessity for the incurrence of this heavy debt, and this 
humble solicitation for relief. Five thousand dollars, contributed, with 
the highest liberality, by citizens who thought they were serving the 
artists, have been paid, without, in the least, benefiting the supposed 
objects of their munificence; and it is imagined by many, that the in- 
stitution is restored to its former prosperity and power. ‘They greatly 
err who think so, for every artist is retiring from all connection or con- 
cern with its affairs. The actual supporters of the Academy, the 
whole body of artists are about to form an association, through which 
they can administer their own business—instruct their own pupils— 
cultivate the arts when, where and how they please, without meeting a 
Dagon or a Dragon,—and thus be enabled, ultimately, to afford the only 
proper relief to their professional brethren, when adversity assails, or 
death darkens their households. 

Meetings have been held by the resident artists, and a committee 
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appointed to compose a constitution, and arrange an exhibition ; and it is 
confidently expected that, erelong, a society will appear which shall 
do honour to the arts, to the State and to the Nation. To prevent, 
however, any misapprehension, it should be perfectly understood that 
the exhibition, now proposed by Mr Joshua Shaw in Chesnut street, 
is entirely individual and private, though several artists, from a fellow 
feeling of kind liberality, have contributed their pictures to his collec- 
tion. It rests wholly on the responsibility of Mr Shaw; and the new 
association of artists, as a body, have no interest whatever in the suc- 
cess or failure of this gentleman. But, though he has proposed this 
exhibition without their authority, they trust that, as a man of merit, 
he may not fail in his adventure. 

Having secured the coéperation of the New York and Boston artists, 
the new Association, it is trusted, will be prepared, in the spring, for 
such an exhibition as they shall deem consistent with their honour, and 
conducive to the advancement of cisatlantic genius. Four artists of 
Boston, during the last year, exhibited their pictures; and in defiance 
of all the opposition of the Atheneum, during the first week, they sold 
fifteen hundred tickets, which brought a far greater reward than all the 
artists of Philadelphia ever received during the existence of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. ‘The artists, in the Athens of America, have no 
share in the profits of exhibitions; nor have all the galleries in the 
State contributed a single farthing towards the importation of a foreign 
masterpiece, or enabled the really generous painter to testify his sym- 
pathy for a brother in distress. 

Yet this secession is not in hostility to the Old Academy, which can 
pursue its wonted track, unscathed and unimpeded, and without dread 
that the Association will interfere. With different objects in view, the 
Academies will follow different paths; the one will exhibit and sell the 
works of the dead, who cannot demand even a tithe of the price for 
themselves; the other will patronize living genius, and diffuse comfort 
and delight around the hearth of the diseased and the illfated. The one 
will talk of the old treasures it possesses: but the other is fain to hope 
that it may scatter more consoling, if less precious treasures—namely, 
the applause that inspires despondent genius, and the opportune benefac- 
tion, that revives and restores despairing misfortune—around the path 
which none but those devoted to the same pursuits will be allowed to 
tread. F. 


Come ye, come ye, to the green, green wood? 
Loudly the blackbird is singing, 
The squirrel is feasting on blossom and bud, 
And the curled fern is springing ; 
Here ye may sleep 
In the moss beds deep, 
While the noontide is warm and a-weary, 
And sweetly awake 
As the sun through the brake 
Bids the fauvette and whitethroat sing cheery. 
The jay’s red breast 
Peeps over her nest, 
In the midst of the crab-blossoms blushing ; 
And the call of the pheasant 
Is frequent and pleasant, 
When all other voices are hushing. 
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We earnestly but respectfully request remittances from our subscribers. Our 
Terms require annual advance payments. The second year has passed, and there 
are hundreds on our list who have not paid. Some are scattering, and the 
places, where even many subscribers reside, are remote from the city of publica- 
tion. We request, therefore, all indebted to us, to remit the price of their sub- 
scriptions, without delay, to this office. The sum is convenient, as a $5 U. S. 
Bank note, or one payable by any other solvent bank of this city, may be in- 
closed. The postage of letters inclosing money we are willing to pay, provided 
we have to allow no discount to the brokers. We hope that our subscribers will 
respond with promptitude to this request, as we have permitted an entire year 
to pass without calling for payment. 

Our expenses are very great and our losses many; but we trust that we shall 
not be under the necessity of repeating our reasonable request or urging our 
claims. 

In every instance, we have required and shall require a month’s notice from 
all who wish to resign their subscriptions.—No subscription will be disconti- 
nued until the year has expired, nor until al/ arrearages are paid. We will not, 
in any case, depart from these demands. 

Those who have business with this office will please to address the editor, 
not the printers of the Magazine. 

No letter whatever, unless actually enclosing bankbills at par, will be taken 
from the office, if the postage is unpaid. 

As our exchange list is already too large; as literature is taxed with postage, 
while politics are exempt from such an unjust impost; and as we are compelled 
by our great expenditures to restrict those outlays which are not necessary to 
our publication, we must henceforth decline to exchange with various publica- 
tions which have neglected to fulfil the conditions of exchange. All those jour- 
nals, therefore, which do not receive the first number of our fifth volume, will 
consider the exchange as terminated. ‘To these we bid farewell in kindness, 
and hope they may receive the reward of their deservings. 


Our Second Anniversary.—Two years of active enterprise and patient toil 
have passed since, under circumstances peculiarly depressing, we commenced 
the publication of this magazine. We had no powerful friends, on whom to 
rely for aid in exigencies; no newspaper or other heralds to announce and en- 
courage our design; and very few literary acquaintances from whom we might 
hope for contributions. Instead of such coadjutors, foes the most treacherous 
and remorseless lurked in every ambush and whooped in every wind. Envy 
lifted its gorgon head upon the right, and Malevolence disseminated calumnies 
upon the left; solitary Toil was before, and Grief behind and Poverty around. 
Yet we sunk not down discouraged or despondent; we had warred too long with 
injustice to fear its vengeance and seen enough of the world to despise the pre- 
judices of the ignorant and the illbred. Foiled in one design, our enemies re- 
sorted to another; convicted of old perjuries, they uttered new; but we wert on, 
crushing the serpent seed of falsehood beneath our feet. They breathed about 
us all the plagues of Egypt, but were compelled erelong to grope in their own 
darkness, to eat locusts without honey, to feed their flies and scorpions with 
their own poisonous flesh, and offer up to their satellites and sycophants liba- 
tions of their own evil blood. The energies of Love could not be subdued by 
obstacles nor daunted by hostilities; and the last thought, which we can ever 
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indulge, will be concession to our foes or the least wish to propitiate the pre- 
judiced. 

During two years we have laboured for the entertainment and sometimes, 
perhaps, for the instruction of our readers. The promises of our prospectus 
have been, not only redeemed, but far exceeded. We proposed to give, month- 
ly, sixtyfour octavo pages—and during the last eighteen months we have given 
seventytwo royal octavo pages, containing far more original matter than is fur- 
nished by any other periodical work in the country. (We are uttering facts, 
not beasting.) How far we have been indebted to others for the articles which 
this Magazine has contained, every reader may learn by this simple statement; 
that, namely, every article without a signature or signed S. or L. or F. was writ- 
ten by the editor. Our object is an honourable livelihood, not notoriety; we 
have, therefore, not been careful always to indicate our own compositions. But, 
as some brainless twaddlers and execrable blockheads have prated of our idle- 
ness, and, forsooth, their charities, we deem it expedient to submit this truth to 
all who feel an interest, not merely in literature, but in common justice. Inde- 
pendently of all other labours,—we submit the question to our literary peers,— 
have we been idle? 

But this is not a moiety of our toil. Other works, half of whose contents 
are mere reprints, are conducted by two or three, sometimes four, editors, who 
also are aided by hosts of contributors; and all the drudgery of their offices is 
performed by persons specially appointed. Now, there never has been but one 
editor of this work, and no contract has been made, no income accredited, or 
outlay recorded, or package, even, deposited in the postoffice, which has not 
been accomplished by him, or under his immediate supervision. He has, alone, 
discharged all the business, (except that which devolved upon his family,) an- 
swered all the correspondence, which is necessarily very extensive, and read 
and reviewed every book that has been noticed in this work. ‘To conclude this, 
(by no means agreeable, but required,) exposition, within two years he has 
travelled not less than six thousand miles on business connected with his pub- 
lication, and suffered all the interruptions to which his station and his by no 
means robust health are exposed. 

Yet, among the independent newspaper editors of our republic, how have 
this study and toi] been appreciated? After perpetrating the most virulent and 
indecent attacks upon us and our family, for which they reaped such a recom- 
pense as they deserved—with sullen and dogged obstinacy, they resolved to be 
silent; and ¢hey would be wise indeed who learned the very existence of this 
Magazine from the columns of the daily press. Rival works have been regu- 
larly lauded and commended to public patronage, while the paymasters of the 
newsvending mercenaries were left ignorant not only of the contents, but of the 
very title of our work. This is not said with accents of lamentation; for we 
work our own way, unawed and unaided by the kept panders of Faction; but be- 
cause these publishers of horrors and humdrum politics assume the station of 
impartial journalists and honest chroniclers of the literary novelties of the day. 

Our acknowledgments, however, have long been due to various literary 
periodicals and even to some political journals. ‘The Literary Journal, (while 
it existed,) the Literary Inquirer, the Oswego Democrat, the Montreal Gazette, 
the Amaranth, the Cincinnati Mirror, the Hartford Pearl, the Belmont Journal, 
the New York Mirror, the Albion, and various other periodicals in the several 
sections of the Union and the Continent will please to accept our thanks for the 
frequent and honourable approbation they have bestowed upon our labours. If 
the Archangel Michael should write a revelation of all the mysteries of futu- 
rity, and introduce the songs of all the seraphim and cherubim of the heavens, 
the miracle would never be acknowledged by the soidisant judges of American 
literature if it appeared in this Magazine. But there are some, really indepen- 
dent, who are willing to confess our existence and applaud our untiring indus- 
try and promptitude, if not our ‘cheapest publication in the world,” and our 
‘very best periodical in the country !’’—We enter, therefore, upon our third year 
with even higher hopes and more determined resolution. We have never been 
discouraged by opposition, nor dismayed by atrocious calumny; we never sup- 
plicated the mercy of a foe nor wronged the honourable confidence of a friend ; 
and after enduring the ordeals of fire and flood, through years of evil past, we 
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certainly shall not now shrink or quail even when skulking assassins waylay 
our path, and load the night breeze with their fiendish execrations. 

During our editorial career we have found less occasion to regret any seve- 
rity, which it has been our duty to inflict, than the kindness we have exercised 
towards an unnatural ingrate. Our readers are aware that a Mr Morris Mattson 
has written for this work; and his contributions have been frequently extracted 
into other periodicals. It has become necessary for us to unmask a dissembler 
and denounce an ungrateful intriguer. Having failed in his theatrical début, in 
his attempts to teach elocution and various other less ostensible occupations, Mr 
Mattson was reduced to extreme want. Impressed by his situation, we depart- 
ed from our uniform rule not to pay for contributions, (which our heavy expen- 
ses do not allow,) and offered to aid him, not only in the publication of a novel, 
which, it appears, he has never finished, but as an occasional contributor to this 
periodical. We fulfilled a hasty promise made in a moment of kindness; 
gave him the use of our office and library—recommended him to our friends, 
urged his merits upon the booksellers of New York—and paid him for stories 
and sketches, which required so many and such important alterations that they 
ceased to be individual property. Probably, on an average, onethird of all the 
tales and sketches, which Morris Mattson wrote for us, was the composition of the 
editor. ‘Though possessed of no inconsiderable talent, his mind is uncultivated 
and his passions unrestrained. Would he study, he might write without a Men- 
tor; would he deserve respect, he might be certain of success. But he under- 
stands not even the rudiments of the elocution which he professes to teach, and 
he leaps undaunted over all the obstacles of grammar and orthography. Origi- 
nally a mechanic’s apprentice, he has received no education; and an idler now, 
he will not improve the opportunities of instruction which present themselves. 
To the last degree malevolent in his ingratitude, he abuses the confidence and 
calumniates the kindness of those who have aided him, and delights equally to 
insult the living and to mock the dead. As he is neither a gentleman, nora 
scholar nor a man of honour, we have abjured all interest in his concerns, and 
denied any future sympathy with the misfortunes of one too unmannered to asso- 
ciate with gentlemen and too unprincipled to deserve the commiseration of the 
beneficent. 

This individual is as eager to contract obligations as he is disinclined to ac- 
knowledge them; though apparently reserved and modest, he is as insensible 
to the impulses of genius, as he is to the dictates of sensibility; and when he 
fawns the most, like the inappeasable piranha, he is most dangerous. His com- 
positions may be worthy of purchase and perusal, if the bookseller can afford 
to employ a gifted scholar to correct them; and he himself might, perhaps, be 
rendered a very respectable mechanic if, once more, restored to his original 
handicraft employment. As it is, his passions so much resemble those of a 
demoniac and his principles hang so loosely around the expediencies he embraces, 
that we should be wanting in justice to the world and charity to him, did we 
wish him success in that literature which nothing but years of profound study 
can fit him to adorn. With the kindest motives we rescued him from entire 
obscurity, and made him known where his own efforts would never have con- 
veyed his name. Through us (and in some degree by our own thoughts) 
he has won all the reputation he enjoys; but our only reward has been ingra- 
titude and detraction. ‘Therefore we consign Morris Mattson to the lowly 
sphere from which he has been undeservedly exalted, and leave him to feast 
on his own heart, if such food is not poison to the poisoner, 


Errata.—Dr Beasley’s Remonstrance to the Editor of Maga. 


Trenton, September 8th, 1834. 
My Dear Sir— 


The August number of your periodical, in an article entitled a treatise, 
‘from manuscript letters, upon the art of eloquence,”’ and ascribed to me, con- 
tains the following sentence. ‘* We have already produced many distinguished 
orators, (among whom are Webster, Clay, Southard, Preston, McDuffie, &c. 
now living to exalt the name and sustain the freedom of our country,) and in 
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the future periods of our history, I doubt not, our country will be as fertile of 
them as was Greece or Rome.”? Now, I wish it to be understood, that the whole 
member of this sentence included in the parenthesis, was not written By me. I 
scrupulously abstained, from thie task of making references to living authors, or 
publick men now figuring upon the stage of political action. I have, I trust, a 
just estimation of all the gentlemen referred to, in this passage, but inasmuch 
as at the time, in which those letters were written, I had never enjoyed the ho- 
nor of hearing a single one of them speak in publick, it would have been rather 
singular, and incompatible with my habits, to have decided so peremptorily 
about their superior claims to eminence in eloquence. Whenever a proper op- 
portunity shall be presented, I shall be very ready to inform the publick, what 
a high value I set upon the talents and virtues of some who are enumerated in 
this list, as well as of others among our countrymen, whose pretensions could 
not justly have been omitted, in this reference. But at present, my only pur- 
pose is, to give the intelligence to your readers, which I deem a duty to my- 
self and station, that the passage alluded to, did not proceed from my pen. No 
doubt, my friend the Editor, inserted it from the purest motives and with the 
most honorable intentions, but all the wish I entertain upon the subject, is that 
it should not be ascribed to me. 

While I am treating of this subject, allow me, my good friend, to refer to a 
few more inaccuracies committed in printing the pieces I have sent you, which 
are of some importance to my reputation as a writer, leaving it to the good sense 
of your readers to make allowance for many others they must have perceived, 
during the progress of your publication, In one of the numbers, I am made to 
exact it of students in College as a duty, when required by lawful authority, to 
give their testimony concerning matters entrusted to them in confidence, or in 
the language of the article, about affairs ‘‘ of which they were the confidants.” 
This would be a very questionable morality, and the facts must be vastly im- 
portant, which would justify in the witness a breach of private confidence, in 
which case, there is upon the confidence a previous obligation to concealment, 
which no subsequent engagements or contracts can annul. All that I maintained 
in that discussion, was that the student when called upon by the proper autho- 
rities, and in a lawful manner, should not refuse to give his testimony, concern- 
ing matters, with which he casually became acquainted. He should not with- 
hold from the Officers of College, facts disclosed to him in the usual intercourses 
of Collegiate life. In another place, 1 am made to speak of the ‘** Apocalypse 
of a mystery,” in an affair of mere badinage or light pleasantry. I do not ae- 
cuse others of irreverence for sacred things, when they express themselves in 
this style, but I always scrupulously abstain from it myself, and would recom- 
mend the same delicacy to others. When I hear the terms Trinity, Triad, Sa- 
viour, redemption, regeneration, baptism and all consecrated language, taken 
out of their original import, and applied to secular purposes, or ordinary if not 
light affairs, I must say, that a painful impression is made upon my mind. We 
cannot with too great reverence utter the name of the Deity, and speak of every 
thing which appertains to his service. I do not fully recognize the letters which 
I wrote upon the subjects of Duelling, and Romance writing, in the pieces you 
have ascribed to me in your magazine which relate to those topicks, and you 
must allow me to request, that in future those treatises be presented in the ori- 
ginal form of letters, and without additions or subtractions, or in case you think 
them in that form unfitted for your work, they remain unpublished. As letters, 
they may appear respectable, notwithstanding their desultory strain; when as 
regular treatises upon those several subjects, they would appear meager, and in- 
adequate. So long time has passed since I wrote those letters, that I have lost 
some remembrance of the sentiments and language. But I am assured that such 
expressions as the following, would be more graceful in the mouths of others, 
than in that of a grave Divine. ‘Splitting peas with hair-triggered pistols and 
making targets of each other;” ‘this ostrich food without nutriment and inea- 
pable of digestion;” “‘and rewarding the service with a hurricane of philip- 


picks and epigrams and sentimental dirges over the funeral pile.” You must 


not think me fastidious in making these remarks, and I am assured you have 
not intended any thing offensive to my feelings, or injurious to my reputation as 
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an author. But I have a strong repugnance to shining in borrowed plumes, or 
appearing in publick in any other than my genuine character and language. 


With unabated regard your friend 
FxepericK Beasey. 


N. B. In your last number, I spoke of the moral import, and not moval merit 
of Richardson’s novels, and in the number preceding, of unstudied and inartifi- 
cial gestures, and not of undisturbed and inartificial.—Fr. B. 


In compliance with the request of our venerable and honoured friend, we 
have published his remonstrance; but, in truth, we cannot discern the import- 
ance which he attaches to the few verbal alterations that have been made. Every 
editor of a periodical work, who is held, as we are, responsible for its entire 
contents, enjoys the privilege of sometime changing the structure of sentences ; 
and the exercise of this privilege, on our part, has been desired by some of the 
most profound scientific scholars and professional men of our republic. We regret 
that Dr Beasley should be dissatisfied with our discontinuance of his letters; but 
when thirty or forty articles follow each other, month by month, under the same 
title and on similar topics, our countrymen, at least, are prone to complain of 
uniformity. ‘The Americans are emphatically an impatient people, and the 
Athenians themselves were never more eagerly bent on enjoying some new 
thing. Tb be continued, at the close of an article in a cisatlantic periodical, are 
words nearly synonymous with a subscriber’s please discontinue, It was with 
an intimate knowledge of this disposition of our citizens, that we omitted the 
general title of “ Letters from a Father to his Son at College,” and gave such 
indices as the subjects demanded. 


The Nymph Egeria.—The secret and nocturnal conversations of Numa, 
the second king of Rome, with the Nymph Egeria, have been treated as a 
fable by all the Romans, and as a fable without a shadow of truth. They 
believed that the prince invented them to acquire credit and authority among 
his subjects, and to make them receive his laws without resistance, as being 
dictated to him by that divinity; by an artifice parallel to that of which, 
it is said, many other legislators, Zoroaster, Minos, Loomaea, Zaleucus, avail- 
ed themselves, in order to give sanction to their laws. But there is in this fable 
more truth than has been supposed, and it rather deserves the name of allegory 
than fable ; for, if we unravel the true signification, we shall find it full of mean- 
ing, and a mystery in it of the utmost use for the regulation of morals. Egeria 
is the symbol of Poverty, as the name itself implies; for Egeria is put for 
Egenia, a word derived from the verb egere, which signifies fo be in a state of 
poverty. Aruns, the nephew of the first Tarquin, having no estate, was sirnamed 
Egerius, that is, ** the poor, the indigent.” “*'The name Egerius was given him 
for his poverty,” says Livy, book 1, chap. 34. The Ancients have pointed out 
that poverty of Numa, by an earthen vessel, of which, they say, he made use, 
and which was very pleasing to the gods. They relate on that occasion, that 
in order by his example to excite the Romans tothe like temperance, he invited 
them to come and see the furniture of his house; and as they saw nothing there 
but what was very mean, he desired them to sup with him the same day, as if 
to show them that the frugality of his table corresponded with the simplicity of 
his furniture; but that the gods, being willing to do honour to his virtue, made 
his house appear adorned with magnificent furnit -e, and his table covered with 
a great number of choice dishes, with whicl regaled them splendidly. 
Therefore, when Numa said that he loved Eger nd was beloved by her, and 
that he learned from her the worship of the god: a..d the ceremonies of religion, 
and the art to reign, and to make good laws, he meant, that his poverty and the 
contempt that he had for riches, had detached him fror luxury and debauchery, 
and had inspired him with the love of wisdom, retirement and study. And this 
love of study made others say, that Egeria was one of the muses. Philo- 
sophers have reckoned a contempt for riches one of the grand principles of 
their morality; Petronius long ago said, ‘poverty is the sister of a sound 
mind ;” and Seneca relates that one Demetrius, a man of merit, said to a rich 
man, the son of a freedman, that to enrich himself he must renounce good sense. 
Though great were the ignorance and credulity of the Romans in the time of 
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Numa, as may easily be discovered from all that they have transmitted to us of 
the life of Romulus, they would nevertheless have found it difficult to believe 
what Numa said of his intimacy with Egeria: but a prince of a refined and de- 
licate genius, such as Numa doubtless was, might well gain a reception for his 
laws by the aid of superstition. But, if in that age of simplicity, the Romans 
had been such dupes as to believe the fable of Egeria, it cannot be supposed 
that their descendants would have persevered in that error. ‘They have men- 
tioned that commerce of Numa and Egeria as nothing but a fable made at plea- 
sure. But none of them have found out the mysterious sense of the allegory, 
nor have had the least suspicion that the nymph Egeria, her nocturnal dis- 
courses with Numa, her lessons, and the advice which she gave him signified 
poverty, and the use which he drew from it to perfect himself in the knowledge 
of the gods, and in the science of governing his kingdom. 


Native Talent.—Mrs Drake, the actress, whose merits are becoming con- 
spicuous, has finished a Tragedy, called Leona, which will be soon brought out. 
It is founded on Ancient Greek history; and Harmodius and Aristogiton are 
the heroes of the play. It is said to combine poetic beauty and incident with 
scenic effect; though the rhythm is extremely irregular and rugged. 
The following is the soliloquy of Harmodius, in prison, after his betrayal by 
Hippias, the brother of Hipparchus. 
Harmopivs. 
It is midnight now! The throng of feet, 
The hum of voices, and all life’s busy stir is past 
And darkness broods with silence o’er the night! 
Repose is on the world,—peace, like a dove, 
Folds her soft wings upon a slumb’ring earth, 
All tranquil as an universal grave! 
The grave! It is my only portion now, 
Of all this wide spread earth: and when the sun 
Shall rouse him to embrace the blushing seas, 
This wild unquiet head will be as still 
And cold as the damp mould it rests upon. 
[2 bell tolls the hour of one. 
Hark how the iron tongue of time 
Tells me another hour is gone. It is my requiem, 
And not more welcome to the throbbing heart 
Of the young mother is her infant’s cry. 
Oh, for that silence which is stillness to the soul! 
Oh, for that antidote to thought! 
Mine now recal those days which love unwreathed 
Bright as affection’s tear. Hopes which were like 
The dew gemmed flower, as bright, as transient too. 


Sheridan Knowles.—This distinguished dramatist having reached our shores, 
in pursuit of happier fortunes than those that attend on theatricals in England, 
the subsequent abstract of his life and writings, derived from the public jour- 
nals, may be interesting. 

The author of **The Hunchback,” and “The Wife,” James Sheridan 
Knowles, is a native of “ the beautiful city called Cork.’’ His father was a teacher 
of elocution, and, as such, had been attached to the Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion. The elder Knowles was a first cousin of the famous Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, whose sire was also an actor and a teacher of elocution. While yet 
a child (only eight years old) young Knowles came to England, where he was 
educated. But though his youth was not passed in his native land, his tongue 
retains a good deal of his native accent. As early as the age of twelve, there 
was in him what Prophet Irving might call ‘a manifestation’? of the dramatic 
instinct. Associated with a juvenile company of amateur actors, the thought 
struck him that he might write a play for them himself. He did so, but the 
chance is that this premature production has perished. After this came an 
opera, which had the history of the Chevalier de Grillon for its subject. This 
was placed in the hands of Richardson, the eccentric friend of Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, and it was lost. Perhaps the world has lost little by this fate. 
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But Mr Knowles did not confine his attempts to the drama. At the age of 
fourteen, he wrote a little song, which has been set to music, and may yet be 
found in the collection of ancient spinsters; it is called the ** Welsh Harper,” 
and commences * Over the sunny hills I stray.” 

At sixteen, Mr Knowles wrote a five act tragedy, the Spanish Story, which 
is yet extant. Eight years afterwards, he wrote Hersilia,a play which was 
given to 'T’om Sheridan, and did not appear on his father’s stage, as was expect- 
ed. Two years afterwards he wrote another play, called the Gipsy, which 
was acted at Waterford, (where Kean and Knowles were both performing,) 
Kean playing the hero. Kean was then in obscurity, but his fine taste perceived 
the excellence of Knowles’s composition. He told Knowles, some time after- 
wards, that **he would have given anything to know where he was, in order 
that he might have used it for his first appearance in London.” 

A Mr Mara had written a piece called Brian Boroighme, (founded on the 
history of the Irish Prince of that name, who defeated the Danes in a bloody 
battle at Clontarf,) and Mr Knowles took it in hand to alter it, and almost en- 
tirely recast it. It was performed at the Belfast Theatre, and had very great 
success. ‘This was some time after the Gipsy had appeared at Waterford. 

Mr Knowles was intended for the medical profession, and even studied for 
it: but his own prevalent idea was to gain distinction by or on the stage, and, 
like Macbeth, he was not unwilling to ** throw physic to the dogs.’? He took 
up his father’s profession, and became a teacher of elocution. For about three 
years he was on the Irish stage—part of that time in company with Kean, then 
also unknown. In 'T. C. Grattan’s account of his acquaintance with Kean at 
Waterford, about the year 1813, thus makes mention of the subject of this no- 
tice: ** Kean was at that time attached to the Swansea company, which regu- 
larly crossed the channel to perform at Waterford for two or three months each 
year. It was under the management of R. Cherry, author of the Soldier's 
Daughter, who, on the night I first saw Kean, play Polonius to his Hamlet : 
while one of the minor parts (Rosencrantz or Guilderstein) was filled by James 
Sheridan Knowles, the now celebrated dramatist. I remember Mr Knowles at 
that time publishing a little volume of poems, by subscription, and my adding 
my name to a list of five shilling patrons to this attempt, which contained some 
very pretty things, and one rather long piece, called ‘The Smuggler,’ which 
was extremely spirited. But had Shakspeare himself published nowadays, in 
the character of a poor player, and by subscription, I doubt if his first play 
would have produced kiin salt to his porridge.” 

This account shows that, like other good writers, Knowles has known 
worldly troubies. The next in order of composition was Caius Gracchus, in 
which theve are bursts of poetry not surpassed by any of his later productions. 
Caius Gracchus was first performed at Belfast, but not in London until after the 
success of Virginius. 

The history of the next drama, Virginius, is very interesting. Kean sug- 
gested the story of Virginius, and the play was written. It was transferred to 
Covent-garden from Drury-Lane, (where Kean was acting)—-another piece, on 
the same subject, having previously been accepted there. L[ventually, it first 
appeared at Glasgow, Cooper taking the part of Virginius, and winning great 
applause. Macready heard of the play, wrote to Knowles for a perusal of the 
manuscript, was struck with the beauty, vigour, and power of the drama, and 
wrote a kind and friendly letter to Mr Knowles. From this their acquaintance 
grew, and ripened into a friendship equally creditable to actor and author, and 
which the latter has ever gratefully acknowledged. 

The first result of this acquaintance was the appearance of Macready as Vir- 
ginius, It was a fortunate Act for him—it established his reputation for excel- 
lences in what may be called home or domestic tragedy; and the character 
became identified with him. 

William Tell, of which the subject was suggested by Macready, was the 
next performance. It is curious that Kean and Macready should both have 
thought of subjects mainly identified with the good cause of liberty. It is re- 
markable that few actors or dramatists are tories! 

The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green, founded on a ballad in Percy’s 
“ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ came next in 1829, and failed. If reproduced 
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now, it would be almost sure to have arun. After this (in 1830) came -2/fred, 
which succeeded.—Macready sustaining the principal character. 

The Hunchback followed Alfred. “This comedy,”’ says the author, ‘* owes 
its existence to the failure of The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green, which 
was produced under the most unfavourable circumstances, and in the unavoid- 
able absence of the author. I did not like to be baffled, especially, as I thought, 
without good reason; and cheered by the generous, enthusiastic advocacy of 
the editor of the “Itlas, (a perfect stranger to me,) I set to work upon T'he 
Hunchback, My friend, Mr Macready, who was very angry with me for again 
attempting a walk in which I had failed,—and who came to Glasgow, solely, as 
I believe, for the object of expostulating with me,—was the first to encourage 
me to proceed. I had completed my first act. I read it to him, and he told me 
to go on. This I thought the happiest of omens, for many a proof had he given 
me of his admirable judgment in such things. This happened about two years 
ago. It was not, however, until the latter end of the summer of 1831, that I 
had leisure to proceed with my work. I recommenced it in the pleasant walks 
about Birmingham, and completed it on the sands of Newberlin—my roomy 
study, where, at the same time, I remodelled fred. 1 brought both plays up to 
town with me in April last. 7'he Hunchback was read to Mr Lee, and instantly 
accepted by that gentleman, who, without hesitation, granted me terms even more 
advantageous than those which I required for it from Covent-garden; and to whose 
polite and liberal deportment towards me, during his brief, divided reign of ma- 
nagement, I joyfully take this opportunity of bearing testimony. The play, 
however, was defective in the underplot, which was perfectly distinct from the 
main one. ‘This error Mr Macready pointed out to me,—as did subsequently 
Mr Morton, in an elaborate critique, as full of kindness as of discrimination.— 
My avocations, however, did not leave me at liberty to revise my work, till 
about two months ago, when I constructed my underplot anew; and, having 
done my best to obviate objections, presented The Hunchback to Drury-Lane, 
from which establishment I subsequently withdrew it, because it was not treat- 
ed with the attention which I thought it merited. * * * I took the play to 
Covent-garden, and from that moment found myself at home indeed, and among 
friends! In little more than a fortnight The Hunchback was ready,—everyway 
improved by the superintending care of Mr Bartley: strengthened in effect by 
curtailment and condensation,—deliberately, and modestly recommended by 
him, and thankfully adopted by me. It was produced on Thursday, the 5th of 
April. It sueceeded,—thanks to the actors who so warmly interested themselves 
in its suecess,—and to the kind audience who rejoiced with them and me.”’ 

Much of the success of this piece (apart from its own intrinsic desert) was 
the fine performance of Miss F. Kemble; it has now the advantage of the yet 
finer acting of Ellen Tree. 

Scarce had the first flush of applause been over, ere the public learned, with 
an honest satisfaction, that Mr Knowles was engaged on another play. Little 
was it expected that he could surpass The Hunchback, which had placed him, 
by common consent, at the head of modern dramatists. The pablic did not 
know that a genius like Knowles’ takes a higher flight at every effort it makes. 
The Wife was published before performance. In a brief preface, Knowles ac- 
knowledged—* My principal reliance is upon the part of Mariana; and impli- 
cit is the confidence with which I have entrusted this character to the lady, 
whose personation of Julia has imparted to The Hunchback an interest, which, 
after the play had been worn out at the Haymarket and the Surrey, has sus- 
tained it through twenty nights of the present season.” 

This noble drama is full of beauty and originality. In mere poetry it abounds ; 
but it abounds also in passion, pathos, power. The prologue has the following 
happy allusion to the former works of the author, and the casfe of his genius: 

‘‘If in your hearts some tender feelings dwell 
From sweet Virginia, or heroic Tell: 

If in the scenes which follow you can trace 

What once has pleased you—an unbidden grace— 
A touch of nature’s work—an awkward start, 

Or ebullition of an Irish heart 

Cry, clap, commend it! 
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Besides the volume of poems which Mr Grattan names, which would be 
valuable now, Sheridan Knowles has written many articles, in prose and verse, 
in various periodicals. Shortly after the appearance of the Hunchback he pub- 
lished a volume of tales. ‘These are some of them—all of which had already 
appeared in print: the Magdalen, Love and Authorship, and Old Adventures, in 
the Englishman’s Magazine; Therese, in the Keepsuke; the Portrait, in the 
Monthly Magazine; and the Lettre-de-Cachet, in the Literary Souvenir, Of these, 
the Magdalen is one of the most touching. It is full of what the poet calls 
** sweetest melancholy.” 

Mr Knowles “ gave a bond to society” many years ago: he has long been a 
wedded man, and has some half dozen * olive branches round about his table.’ 
He is rather under the middle stature, stout built, and well made. His aspect, 
like his acting, is manly, ardent, honest. There is something extremely win- 
ning in those welleut features, whose cordiality and good nature are evident, 
even on the stage. In the upper part of the face there is a resemblance to the 
busts and portraits of Shakspeare; the brow and eye are those of a poet. Hunt 
writes, **Mr Knowles squeezes a hand with right friendly ferocity, and is 
famous among his friends for the happy buoyancy, as well as the vigour, of his 
feelings.”’ ‘To sum up, he is a writer whose genius shines amid the darkness 
of the dramatic world, and his generous nature reflects lustre upon his intellect. 


The Law Case, a Specimen of Perspicuity. 
Tabitha Riggle 
Pennsylvania, =) vs. a the Court of Errors. 
Isaac Squab. 

Peter having received a letter from Sarah, written by Charles, showed the 
same to Roger, who, upon perusal, said, he wondered that Richard should be so 
indiscreet as to quarrel with Moses and Aaron about Abigail, who was so ex- 
tremely ugly, and consequently shocking: because that Edward had refused, 
though asked, to play at romps with Catharine. Whereupon Matthew falling 
in a passion with Titus, swore he would be revenged on Patrick; and there- 
fore called Conrad rogue, rascal, ete. Stephen, who it was thought was an eye- 
witness to the abuse, and being Christopher’s friend, slily tripped up Row- 
land’s heels, and broke Jeremy’s head. Cuthbert on this drew his dagger at 
Edmund; and Archibald trembling, with much ado recovered his fright; reas- 
sumed his natural intrepidity; and in a cold sweat snatched Gilbert’s pistol 
from Lawrence, and cocked his blunderbuss at Paul. Whereat John, being 
amazed, secretly advised Pompey to apply to Leonard, with the help of George, 
privately to make an affidavit against Arthur, to take out a writ against Henry 
and Rachel, at the suit of Timothy, executor of the last will and testament of 
Moses. But Caesar objected to that, wisely alleging, that Robert being sick, 
had sent word to David, who was lately married to Hannah, to desire Jeffrey, who 
had been taken in flagrante delicto with Mark’s wife, to send his grandson, Ralph, 
to his cousin Bridget, earnestly to entreat his nephew, Joshua, to go along with 
his brother Frank, to make up the matter =micably with his aunt Susan. But 
he refused to go with Jack; yet, nevertheless, recommended Frederick and 
Humphrey to Andrew, Simon and Luke; who, after a long and grave consulta- 
tion, ordered the music to play brisker, and then went unanimously a sleighing 
to Frankford. So that having drank plentifully at Ned’s, till they were all 
intoxicated, having nothing to pay the shot with, they drew their swords at 
Dick, the landlord, stabbed Robin, fell upon Launcelot, lamed Isaac, and had 
it not been for Solomon, they would have slain Cornelius. Thereupon Nat 
rushed forward, and swearing at Marmaduke, who had been asleep all the time 
in Sally’s lap, so incensed Walter and Martin, that Alexander and William, 
without regard to Thomas, threw bottles, glasses, etc. at one another’s heads. 
At which Abraham, who was Peg’s friend, being enraged, took Benjamin civilly 
by the throat; kicked Theophilus gently down stairs; picked Abel’s pocket, 
while he was making his addresses to Nell; and at the same time in the high- 
est fury imaginable, smiling calmly, sent Barnaby, Toby and Giles to the 
watchhouse. At which, Anthony, half drunk, soberly started up; and having 
first reeled two or three times round the room, put on an important wise look, 
made a fine speech nothing to the purpose, and asked what was the matter. 
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Whereupon Bryan ina low voice loudly whispered Helen, and perceiving that 
Hercules was strangely astonished at their silent noise, told Francis that his 
greatgrandfather Joseph was dead. At which unexpected news Nicholas 
awaked, and being in an ill humour, writ a soft lovesong, cut a caper, and then 
withdrew to the Kouli Khan, to drink a bottle with Michael, which affected Job 
in such a surprising manner that none of the company wondered at it: only in- 
deed Valentine, in the height of his resentment, could not forbear to go and 
hang himself. However, Allan ran undesignedly to the jail, in order to let out 
the aforesaid prisoners; and having without any noise broken open the doors, 
released Chevalier, M‘Garrety and Sinner, who being apprehended by the timely 
assistance of Barnard, were carried next morning before Hugh Doodle, Esq. a 
trading justice, and he, having determined that their offence was a capital mis- 
demeanour, within the benefit of the act for the mitigation of punishments, bound 
them over to be and appear at the next court of Oyer and Terminer and jail deli- 
very, to be held for the determination of civil suits. Accordingly at the Supreme 
Court, Jonathan, for the plaintiff, argued against the identity of the stroke that 
had broken Humphrey’s jawbone, and, as the law turned upon a point in sur- 
gery, a midwife was called to prove that Dorothy’s leg might probably have 
been fractured by a blow upon Tabitha’s skull. ‘To this Jacob, for the defend- 
ant objected, for no man who was interested in the event of the cause could be 
admitted as a witness, and it was clear that if Jonas deliberately drowned him- 
self, the coroner’s inquest would be bound by their oaths to find Nancy guilty of 
crim. con. by committing a robbery upon the person of Tobias. However, 
the court was of opinion that Phebe had wantonly gesticulated, and directed 
Shad to take the prisoner into custody for fear the sheriff should escape. The 
case being now entirely and clearly before the jury, it was proposed to drink a 
bowl of warm iced punch, and Pickle having withdrawn, ran to the assistance 
of Saul, who had just fallen into a cellar by means of an earthquake, which had 
swallowed up a lot of ground while an ingenious philosopher was viewing it 
through a microscope. At this critical moment the plaintiff was called, but 
did not answer; so, according to the established rules of practice, the defendant 
suffered a nonsuit, which is the most exact account that can be given of this 
important trial. 


Mr and Mrs Le Brun’s Seminary, 59 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia.— 
Mrs Le Brun, under the influence of grateful feelings for the hitherto liberal 
encouragement of her patrons and the public, recommenced the duties of her 
Seminary on the first of September, where young ladies will be received, and 
instructed with care and increased exertions, in all the branches of a useful and 
ornamental English Education. 

Charles Le Brun, Professor of the English, French and Spanish languages, 
also resumed at that time the duties of his different classes. The Grammar of 
those languages is taught on an improved Analytical System, the only method 
by which learners can obtain and secure acquaintance with the art of speaking 
and writing in those languages, with elegance and propriety. 

He will continue to attend in private families, in Seminaries, in Colleges, and 
receive pupils at his residence. 

Mr Le Brun has a few copies for sale of his translation of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, a work which possesses the merit of facilitating the student ina knowledge 
of the French language; the original, in English, occupying one page, and the 
translation, in French, the other. 

The young ladies, boarders, will have the opportunity, as an easy mode of im- 
provement, of speaking with the family the above languages. 

We cordially unite our recommendation of these experienced and excellent 
instructors with that of many by whom they have been long appreciated. Their 
system is adapted to every age, and their pupils enjoy the peculiar benefit of that 
practised good breeding and those graceful manners which characterize the edu- 
cated French. 


The Drama,—Throughout the country, the theatres have reopened with great 
spirit and success. Miss Phillips, the tragic actress, has already won the un- 
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bounded and unanimous applause of the New York critics. One of them thus 
speaks of her. 

“If perfect unanimity among the critics, in warm and lavish praise of an 
actress, be any proof that she is possessed of more than ordinary powers of at- 
traction, and is, beyond all her predecessors, gifted with superior accomplishments 
and genius in her profession, then, indeed, is Miss Phillips preéminent on this 
stage, and well does she deserve all the applause with which she is, on each 
appearance, so enthusiastically greeted.” 

We are not prepared to question the justness of this decision, but is Miss 
Fanny Kemble so soon forgotten? Or, rather, is not this eulogy extraordinary 
another proof of our impulsive, unstable and capricious character as a nation? 
Though we doubt not that Miss Phillips is an accomplished girl, (it may be 
that she is not far inferior to Ellen Tree,) and though we never, even as a neo- 
phyte, sought admission into the fraternity of Miss Kemble’s adorers, yet we 
think. such indiscriminate panegyrics of a new actress and such implied depre- 
ciation of one who, lately, trod the stage as an unrivalled empress, neither ge- 
nerous nor advised. When Miss Phillips visits this city, we shall probably 
utter our opinion of her merits; but we certainly shall not conveniently forget 
that there was such a lady as Fanny Kemble. 

Mrs A. Drake, who has written a tragedy, is playing at Cincinnati, and Mrs 
Hilson, also, is there. The mad tragedian, or Apollyon, as he calls himself, 
Mr Junius Brutus Booth, is enacting his wonderful characters in Baltimore. 
The vir prastans, Forrest, has departed to mingle his glorious light with the 
orient,—and to become the representation, as he has long been the impersona- 
tion of all the genius of the Western Drama! 

Our own theatre, thus far, has been most generously patronized. Miss Pelham 
and Miss Elphinstone have appeared in various characters, both comic and tra- 
gic; and we may now decide upon their merits. The former, in comedy, is live- 
ly and intelligent; and her person, voice and features are well fitted to express 
the emotions and language of the scene with effect. he latter is nothing more 
than a thirdrate actress who aspires to firstrate parts. Mr Hunt has appeared 
with success in opera, and is now daring a perilous trial with Mrs Austin. 
Burton possesses some low comic power, but merits not particular criticism. 
Power has concluded his engagement and gone to the South. In his own pecu- 
liar characters, we never saw, and never can hope to see his equal. His Major 
O’Dogherty, McShane and Paddy O’Rafferty are masterpieces—gems in comic 
personation. His ease, his grace, his admirable songs and his exquisite humour 
are unparalleled. In low Irish character we do not deem him successful; he is 
personally too much of a gentleman to personate Dennis Brulgrudery. But 
may honour and profit follow him, wherever he wanders, for he is an admirable 
fellow, a scholar and a man of genius. 

Guy Rivers, the Georgian cutthroat, has made his appearance at the Bowery 
theatre, and perpetrated many enormities with uncommon dexterity and applause. 
This biography of a bandit has been dramatized by the playwright, J. B. Phil- 
lips. Another tragedy of Ugolino, whose unquiet spirit, alas! poor nobleman! 
was murdered, erewhile, by Featherstonehaugh as the prince himself, whilom, 
fell a victim to remorseless Faction, has been produced at the same house. It 
was written by Booth, and we doubt not that the scenes, following the death 
of the Count’s children in the dungeon, were composed in an afflatus of inspira- 
tion. 

A Dramatic Poem of great merit, entitled “* Philip Van Arteveldt,” has lately 
appeared in London, and attracted almost universal eulogy. Dr Macminimus 
M‘Cobthach is said to have finished another Blackmore epic and a tragic farce 
ealled * The Linendraper Dwarf or the Deformed in Desperation.” 

Conrad’s Conrad slumbers among the archives of politics. 

The representation of the late Mr Stone’s and Dr bird's tragedies is suspend- 
ed during the absence of the Illustrious Gladiator. 

Where wanders and how fares our friend, Howard Payne? It is long since 
we enjoyed his society or had news of that success, whic’, we sincerely hope, 
attends him. Let him not forget his high vocation, his sufferings, his trrumphs 
and his fame. Our friend Pray, of the Hartford Pearl, remembered not to give 
Maga credit for Mr Payne’s Dramatic Scene. We considered that communica- 
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tion as an evidence of that friendship which was formed amid the gayeties of 
Paris and the charming solitudes of Versailles, where we wandered with the 
melancholy dramatist, and mused and moralized over the monuments and me- 
morials of Grandeur in Oblivion. Would that we could revisit and abide in 
those still and beautiful scenes of thought and feeling! But Maga bids us toil 
for the honour of our fatherland; and Lafayette has gone and Louis Philippe 
reigns! 


OBITUARY. 


At Toronto, of cholera, Mr Robert Heron, aged twentyfour years. On being 
taken to the hospiti il,an interesting young woinan, to whom he was about to be 
married, applied for permission to see him, declaring she was his sister. She 
was admitted, and kissed the dying youth, showing much affection for him. 
Three hours afterwards she was brought into the same hospital of cholera, and 
her pillow is now the cold grave. 

Died, of apoplexy, in New York, on the 8th inst. in the 38th year of his age, 
Edw ard Price, Esq. younger brother to Stephen Price, proprietor and prine ipal 
manager of the Park theatre, and of William M. Price, United States District 
Attorney. 

At the residence of Col. Henry Stanton, Narrows, Long Island, Anna Matilda 
Macomb, daughter of Major General Macomb, of the army, aged 21 years. 

At Toronto, the Hon. William Dummer Powell, formerly Chief Justice of 
Upper Canada, died suddenly on Saturday the 6th of September. 

At Columbus, Georgia, George W. Dillingham, Esq. in the 31st year of his 
age, formerly of Lee, Mass. 

~ At Tuscaloos: 1, Ala. on the 11th ult. Dr Gurdon Salstonstall, aged 39 years. 
He graduated at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. at the age of 16. 

Mrs Van Ness, the lady of the American Minister to Spain, the Hon. C. P. 
Van Ness, died on the 18th of July, at Madrid, of cholera. 

The Hon. John Thompson Peters, late a Judge of the Superior Court of the 
State of Cunnecticut, died on the 28th of August, at his residence in Hartford, 
in the 70th year of his age. 

At New Brunswick, N. J., Mr Hugh Henderson, a native of the Highlands 
of Scotland, aged 104 years. A physical centenarian. 

In Accomack county, Va. in the 80th year of his age, Captain Samuel Wa- 
ples, a native of Delaware. He was in the battles at Brandywine and German- 
town; in the latter of which he was taken prisoner, and confined in jail in Phi- 
ladelphia, where he suffered many privations, being kept for three days and 
nights without any kind of sustenance. A short time afterwards he effected his 
escape from the prison, in open day, disguised as a Quaker. 

At Buffalo, on the 18th of August, Hon. M. A. Andrews, formerly Mayor of 
that city; on the 16th inst. Sarah M., his wife, and daughter of the late Chief 
Justice Hosmer; and on the 9th inst., Harriet H., their daughter, all by the 
cholera. 

At St Charles, Missouri, of the cholera, Col. Rufus Easton, for several years 
a Delegate to Congress from the Territory of Missouri, before it became a State, 
and in that capacity a faithful and zealous agent. 

In Nantucket, Capt. Joshua Coffin, aged 75. Capt. C. was one of the first 
explorers of the Pacific Ocean, in pursuit of the spermaceti whale. To his early 
success in these adventurous voyages, may be ascribed, in some measure, the 
perseverance with which that fishery has since been followed. Highly esteem- 
ed as a useful member of society, an honourable and upright citizen, his death 
is sincerely lamented. 

At Philadelphia, on the 16th of August, Col. William Piatt, in the 62d year 
of his age. bol. Piatt resided fur many years in Cincinnati, where he had 
many warm friends. He was an officer under General Harrison in the late war, 
and assisted in achieving the victories of ba pomans and New Orleans. 

At his residence in Boon county, Ky, on the same day, a venerable revolution- 
ary soldier, Judge Jacob Piatt, in the 88th year of his age. Judge Piatt was 
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an uncle of the individual whose decease is noticed above. He served in the 
Revolution from the commencement to the close of the war, and was a brave 
and truly meritorious officer. He was in most of the important battles of the 
period—Germantown, Brandywine, Short Hills, Monmouth, ete., and was for 
some time attached to the staff of General Worthington. He was a native of 
New Jersey. and emigrated to the West and settled in Boon county, Ky, in 1795, 
where he resided till his death, greatly admired and universally respected. The 
pension which Mr Piatt has been receiving for the last few years, he has applied 
to the building of a Presbyterian Church in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, opposite 
his dwelling, of which he has been a member for the last thirty years, a deacon, 
and active in promoting true christianity. 

On Friday, 5th of September, in New York, John H. J. Brouwere, sculptor 
and artist, in the 42d year of his age. 

On Sunday, 31st of August, of cholera, William F. Davis, aged 40 years, 
formerly of Boston. 

At West Point, on Thursday, the 4th of September, after a tedious illness, 
Harriet Elizabeth, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel R. E. De Russy, Superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy. 

The Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D. of Philadelphia, died in Baltimore, 
on the 31st of August, in the 43d year of his age. Dr Bedell has long been 
suffering from debility, and has undoubtedly made a happy exchange, since 
he was one of the most gifted, devoted, and evangelical ministers in the Episco- 
pal Church. We have long and intimately known and loved him. He was a 
native of New York, and a graduate of Columbia College. He took orders in 
1815, and was first settled in that year, as a pastor over the Episcopal Church 
in Hudson. He was subsequently called to Fayetteville, (N. C.) where he 
greatly endeared himself to his people. Thence, ten or twelve years since, he 
was invited to the charge of St Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, over which he 
has presided until the period of his decease. He had been passing a portion of 
the summer at the Bedford Mineral Springs, and at the time of his decease was 
on his return to Philadelphia, without having experienced any benefit from the 
waters. He was a man of irreproachable character, remarkable for the purity, 
as well as the activity of his mind, and will be mourned as a severe loss to the 
Christian Church irrespective of the sect to which he belonged, and of which he 
was a distinguished ornament. He was in truth a preacher to the whole chris- 
tian family, in all its branches, since by the labours of his pen, he discoursed 
with eloquence and power to a nation, instead of a single church, and though 
his own voice is now hushed in the silence of the grave, yet his writings will 
continue as his missionaries for many years to come. 

Died in New York, on the 28th of August, of a bilious attack, at his residence, 
after an illness of several days, the Rev. Henry Hunter, Pastor of the Eighth 
Presbyterian Church, at Greenwich. He combined in his character most estima- 
ble and valuable traits, which peculiarly fitted him for usefulness in his station, 
and endeared him to the people of his charge, and those with whom he had in- 
tercourse. By his death, his wife and children have been bereft of one of the 
most affectionate and tender of husbands and parerts—the members of his flock 
deprived of a shepherd, who, with great sincerity and christian solicitude, 
watched over their spiritual interests,—and the Church and community gene- 
rally of one of their most useful and devoted members. 

** Among the hundreds who have fallen victims to the late prevailing malady, 
the Church of Rome in the Province of Upper Canada has lost several of its 
clergy, while in 1832 that body, as well as other religious denominations, was 
happily exempt. One of the deaths is that of the ‘Rev. Mr Robitaile, of St 
Marie, who had completed the seventyseventh year of his age, and was in the 
fortysixth year of his ministry. This gentleman completed his studies at the 
College of Quebec, which he did not enter until he had attained majority. 
After ‘having been placed in charge of several parishes in the district of Que- 
bec, he was, during the last war, named by Sir George Prevost, Chaplain- 
General of the Lower Canada militia. In that capacity, he was present in 
several engagements, and particularly in the battle of Plattsburgh. In the heat 
of the engagement he was seen fulfilling the duties of his office with a coolness 
which inspired confidence among the militia, by whom he was much esteemed. 
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He even carried the consolations of religion among the Catholic soldiers of the 
American army, by whom he was also respected. Distinguished for his piety 
and his virtues, his death is sensibly felt by the church, of which he was a 
zealous member.” 

“The Rev. Mr Chaboillez, of Longueuil, another man of talent and great me- 
rit, has fallen a sacrifice to the pestilence. This gentleman was a native of 
Montreal, and of a highly respectable family, whose name ceases in his person. 
He was educated at the Montreal College, and distinguished himself by his ex- 
tensive acquirements. On taking holy orders, he was appointed by the Bishop 
of Quebec, his private Secretary; was then nominated to the parish of Sault au 
Recollet, and in 1806, to that of Longueuil, where he died on the 28th of Au- 
gust, at the age of sixtyone, respected by his parishioners, and admired by all 
who were acquainted with him, for the brilliancy of his talents, and the polish- 
ed manners for which he was distincuished.”’ 

At St Louis, Missouri, on the 13th of August, Mr P. Rindisbacher, minia- 
ture and landscape painter. Mr Rindisbacher had talents which gave every 
assurance of future celebrity. He was generally known by his graphic sketches 
of Indian life; some of which have excited much attention. He was beloved 
for his many virtues: he possessed a keen sensibility and the most delicate 
perception of the beautiful. 

At St John, N. B., Hon. John Murray Bliss, Senior Judge of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court. 

At New York, after a lingering illness, Margaretta Elizabeth, wife of David 
B. Ogden, Esq. aged 52. 

At Philadelphia, on the 20th of August, Alida Gouverneur, wife of Gilbert 
Robinson, Esq. His Brittanie Majesty’s Consul for Pennsylvania. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs Butler’s work upon our country and its manners is in forwardness, and 
will be published in the course of the autumn. The author of “Swallow Barn” 
has another work in hand, which will be soon published; and Miss Leslie is 

reparing another volume of her * Pencil Sketches.”” The author of “ Jeremy 
Doris” has written a new book. Professor Dunglison’s new work on Hygeine 
will also appear erelong. 

Dr Bird, the popular dramatist, has likewise written a new novel. It is en- 
titled Calavar, and the scene is laid in Mexico, at the time of the conquest. 

Mr Tyrone Power is about to unfold another revelation of America. Miss 
Martineau has arrived in the United States, to teach us Political Economy ; and 
Prince Puckler Muskay is about to pickle us all in mustard, or pucker us with 
starch. 

Mr De Behr, bookseller of New York, proposes to publish a new edition of 
Mschylus, to be edited by Lorenzo Daponte; and a second edition of Lafayette’s 
Memoirs, by M. Ducoudray Holstein. 

A volume, entitled ‘* Prose Sketches and Poems,” by Albert Pike, is nearly 
ready. ‘*'These poems,” says the author, ‘have been written in desertion and 
loneliness, and sometimes in places of fear and peril.” The best poetry is 
always so written. 

Campbell is said to have received two thousand dollars for his Life of Mrs 
Siddons, and Allan Cunningham three thousand for his Life of Burns. The 
latter work was not needed; Dr Currie and Lockhart have commemorated the 
inspired ploughman with great judgment, and justice. Simms received thirteen 
hundred dollars for his Guy Rivers. This is paying liberally for immorality. 

Messrs Key and Biddle have published Beckford’s Travels in Spain, Portu- 
gal and Italy; and have in press a new volume of poems by Mrs Sigourney. 

Memoirs of Mrs Hannah More.—The London Literary Gazette, of July 26th, 
announces the Memoirs of Hannah More, as being shortly to appear. It is stated 
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that they will contain letters by Mrs Montagu, Sir William Pepys, Lord Orford, 
Dr Langhorne, Mr Garrick, Mrs Boscawen, Bishop Porteus, and other eminent 
public characters. 


STATISTICS. 


The population of Europe per square mile, is—Sweden, 14; Turkey, 36; 
Poland, 52; Spain, 63; Germany, 127; the United Kingdom, 152; France, 
154; Italy, 172; and Holland, 224. 

In the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, a fifth of the patients die, a tenth in the London 


hospitals, and a fifteenth in country ones, 

In Italy, of 100 infants born in December, January, and February, 66 die in 
the first month, 15 more in the course of the year, and 19 survive; of 100 born 
in spring, 48 survive the first year; of 100 born in summer, 83 survive the first 
year; of 100 born in autumn, 58 survive the same period. 

Dr Clark estimates the annual mortality of London at 1 in 40; Paris, 32; 
Nice, 31; Naples, 28; Leghorn, 35; Berlin, 34; Madrid, 29; Rome, 25; Am- 
sterdam, 24; and Vienna, 22. 

Noah’s Ark, taking the cubit at 22 inches, was 547 English feet long, 91 
broad, and 54 high, measuring, according to Bishop Wilkins, 72,625 tons. 

Population of Rome in 1830:—Parish churches, 54; families, 34,805; 
bishops, 30; priests, 1455; monks and friars, 1986; nuns, 1385; seminaries 
and collegians, 560; heretics, Turks, and infidels, exclusively of Jews, 266; 
males, 77,475; females, 69,810. ‘Total population, 147,385. 

Ministers in the United States.—There are upwards of 14,000 clergymen in 
this country; that is, there is a minister for every one thousand of the popula- 
tion, including minors and adults, 

The total sum received at the different theatres in Paris during the year 1833, 
out of which 564,506 francs were paid to the poor, was 6,209,563 francs. The 
Italian Opera is only open for six months in the year, and but three nights in 
the week. The Théatre Moliere, Pantheon, and Franconi’s, were open but for 
a part of the year, and the English Theatre but for a very short period. 

Value of the British West India Colonies,—Since the establishment of the 
West India Colonies, the export from them to Great Britain amounted to 
£430,000,000 sterling; and the value of the merchandize exported from Great 
Britain to the West Indies, £230,000,000—balance in favour of Great Britain, 
£200,000,000. Annual value of imports from the West Indies, £8,000,000 ; 
ditto of exports to £4,000,000—expended annually in England, £4,000,000. 

The public debt of Great Britain amounts to upwards of thirtyfour hundred 
millions of dollars ! 

Total number of emigrants who have arrived from Europe since Ist January, 
34,886. Nearly 50,000 have arrived in the Canadas during the same period. 
About 1500 have been drowned in the Gulf of the St Lawrence—two thousand 
have perished by the cholera—probably, five thousand will die during the year 
by blue ruin and shelalahs—and the remainder will erelong become the dicta- 
tors of our (so called) independent elections, and the plague of every household. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Folchetto Malaspina, an Historical Ro- _In our notices of the Promessi Sposi 
mance of the 'T'welfth Century. By and Don Carlos, we expressed the 
the author of Sibilla Odaleta. Trans- sincere pride and pleasure with which 
lated from the Italian by Daniel J. we welcomed American translations of 
Desmond, Esq.; 3 vols. in2. Phi- foreign works. The sentiments we 
ladelphia; Key & Biddle, 23 Minor then entertained and promulgated, have 
street, 1834. been yet more confirmed by this ro- 
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mance, although the stern duty of the 
critic—the honest judgment of an im- 
partial reviewer must be pronounced. 
The design and execution of this work, 
in the original, are in a high degree in- 
structive and fascinating ; for it depicts 
the principles, customs and manners of 
a dark and bigoted age, and inculeates, 
both by precept and example, a purer 
morality, a less sanguinary code, and a 
more enlarged and exalted creed than 
those which prevailed among the crusad- 
ing cavaliers of Italy. But, thoroughly 
as we appreciate the difficulties of 
translation, we regret to say that Mr 
Desmond has not been entirely success- 
ful in his commendable enterprise. Not 
only do idiomatic, and indeed idiocrati- 
eal constructions frequently occur, and 
render both narrative and dialogue in- 
tricate and rugged, but many passages 
defy all the precepts of Quintilian and 
the uttermost skill of Priscian. Like is 
uniformly used in the sense of as, which 
usage is almost as bad as M‘Henry’s 
style and quite equal in barbarism to 
the **was holden” and * has gotten”’ of 
New England. Sentences occur that 
have no nominative, and those again 
which contain no verb. As instances 
of the latter take these;* ** While he 
was thinking on a conciliatory measure, 
a picket of Lanzichenechi, under the 
orders of a sergeaut, which had been 
sent by Frederick to protect the monas- 
tery from friends as well as from ene- 
mies.”” To what is the word picket 
nominative?+ **The truce having ter- 
minated, and Frederick having for the 
last time intimated that it must surren- 
der at discretion, threatening not to 
leave a stone upon a stone if it refused 
to do so.’’ Where is the verb to which 
Frederick is nominative? Relatives are 
often used without antecedents, and 
raise is universally employed as synony- 
mous with arise, to which it bears the 
same affinity that a passive does to an 
active verb; as she raised, instead of 
arose to meet such a person or accom- 
plish such a deed. No lexicographer, 
to our knowledge, enjoins such an 
usage of terms by no means correlative. 
Simple volition is implied by arise ; ac- 
tual strength, in raise ; all who live can 
effect the former, unless they are pros- 
trated by disease, but the fulfilment of 
the latter depends upon the power of 
muscle, We might extract many other 
paragraphs to illustrate the inaccuracy 


* Vol. ii. p. 174. + Ib. p. 204. 


of the translator; but ere the work pro- 
ceeds to a second edition, we trust that 
it will be revised with great diligence 
and acumen. For, certainly, as it is 
now read, many pages will testify that 
the translation is neither good English 
nor Italian. 

The plot of Folchetto Malaspina is 
good, and the characters, with some 
exceptions, are well delineated. The 
most interesting and romantic of all is 
Pattumeia, the Accabadura, although 
the whole tribe of Albuneas, Locastas, 
witches, warlocks and demidevils is 
too well known in modern demonology 
to claim the credit of fascinating no- 
velty. 

In the translation of this excellent 
novel we think that Mr Desmond has 
been too solicitous of mere fidelity in 
phrase. ‘To this he has sacrificed not 
a little of the interest of the narrative 
and the philosophy of the story. 

Like all the publications of Mes- 
sieurs Key and Biddle, who, even thus 
early in their bibliopolie career, have 
won the reputation of liberal patrons 
of cisatlantic literature, this book is 
beautifully printed. Unlike the hur- 
ried and wretched black books which 
certain aristocratic publishers in this 
city push headlong into the market, as 
if they were begot by Momus in a 
maudlin bout and conceived by the 
Cumean sybil in a mephitie phrenzy; 
the works, which Key and Biddle send 
forth, are not only intended to be read 
but to ornament the library of the 
purchaser. 


A Brief Review of the First Annual 
Report of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society. By David M. Reese, 
M.D. New York; Howe & Bates, 
1834. 

This excellent pamphlet is charac- 
terized by all that earnest remonstrance 
and cogent argument which the subject 
demanded and we expected from the 
author; and the impression it has al- 
ready produced is a higher testimony 
to its merits than the loftiest panegyric. 
We are happy to unite with Dr Reese 
upon this theme, so fruitful of discus- 
sion and so vitally interwoven with our 
existence as a great and happy and 
powerful nation. We cordially agree 
with him that it is ‘a high and griev- 
ous offence alike against patriotism and 
christianity” to propagate the incen- 
diary doctrines of the abolitionists; and 
we feel the abhorrence he expresses at 
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the detestable propositions, of equal 
privileges, intimate companionship and 
universal amalgamation. We hold the 
authors of such unutterably abominable 
opinions to be the worst of traitors, not 
only to the laws of God and man, but 
to every moral and menial attribute of 
our nature. Every man among them 
should be compelled to marry a Hot- 
tentot wench who weighs thirty stone, 
during the very crisis of the dogdays; 
and every woman—proh pudor !—who 
wails and weeps over the horrors of 
bondage and patronizes the little Nigri- 
tians at the expense of an indignant 
and disgusted community, should be 
immediately consigned to the mightiest 
and most brawny blackamoor in all the 
land. This would be a just and con- 
sistent punishment, which would, at 
once, manifest the feelings of an insult- 
ed people and produce the philanthro- 
pists’ clamorous recantation. Let satire 
unite with argument on this question, 
and we shall soon cease to be troubled 
with mercenary emancipators. This 


has been done by Dr Reese with felici- 
tous effect. His pamphlet is an able re- 
futation of the sophistries and inten- 
tional equivocations, which desperate 


men, in quest of notoriety and an easy 
livelihood, have embraced, and his ri- 
dicule is as pungent as his denunciation 
is fearful. We commend this Review 
to our fellow citizens of the South; and 
are pleased to announce that a union 
between the Colonization Society of 
New York and the Young Men’s Socie- 
ty of Philadelphia having been effected, 
anew colony of liberated blacks is about 
to be formed at Basso Cove, on the 
coast of Africa, which will combine 
salubrity of situation with every oppor- 
tunity of improvement which the negro 
is capable of appreciating. He may 
not, perhaps, be mpeg» to cut the 
throats of the buckras or keep a serag- 
lio of white ladies, or parade fine streets 
in fashionable habiliments; but he will 
be restored, poor exile! to his own dear 
native land and allowed to dig for his 
daily bread, instead of receiving it from 
a tyrannical taskmaster! 


Narrative of an Expedition through the 
Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake, 
the actual source of that River. By 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. New York; 
Harper & Brothers, 1834. 

No enterprises are more honourable 
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to governments than those which en- 
large our knowledge and enlighten our 
minds. Ourvast Republic demands and 
rewards the adventures of its fearless 
sons, for it abounds with inestimable 
treasures. Science dwells with delight 
on the beautiful plants of the wildwood 
and the picturesque rocks of the moun- 
tain; on the mighty mounds, the rich 
alluvion, the debris of an earlier age, the 
monuments of extinct nations, the gi- 
gantic hills and streams of the Far 
West; and on the mysterious origin, 
peculiar customs and inevitable destiny 
of the illfated Aborigines. The know- 
ledge of botany, mineralogy and geo- 
graphy as well as of language and hu- 
man nature, which is acquired by intel- 
ligent explorers, is valuable in the high- 
est degree; and Mr Schoolcraft has 
merited the fame he will enjoy by the 
zeal, the fidelity and research he has 
displayed. Not only has he drank at 
the source of that mighty and majestic 
stream, which is the vital artery of our 
western commerce, but he has develop- 
ed, with graphic power, the charms of 
natural history, the expressive lan- 
guages of the remote frontier and the 
perils of the brave pioneers. His book 
is written without any Petronian flou- 
rishes, but it contains much useful 
knowledge, and will amply reward a 
careful perusal. 


The Works of Sir Walter Scott. 

Messrs Conner & Cooke have pub- 
lished four additional Parts of their 
complete, accurate and cheap edition of 
these invaluable works. They contain 
The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; 
Sir Tristram; The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; Ballads from the German; 
Marmion ; and part of The Lady of the 
Lake. This volume is embellished 
with a portrait of Sir Walter, painted 
by Newton and engraved by Illman and 
Pilbrow. ‘To all who desire to possess 
the works of the greatest novelist and 
most picturesque poet of any age, we 
recommend this excellent, accurate and 
cheap edition. 4//the romances, poems, 
ballads, biographies, essays and criti- 
cisms of Sir Walter Scott may be pur- 
chased for eighteen dollars. The pha- 
lanx of periodical reprints, which march 
over the land under the banner of * the 
cheapest publication in the world,” 
must put their mouths in the dust at 
the utterance of such a fact. 








